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A REMEDY FOR LOVE 



PAET I 

A PLAIN DUTY 



I 

After all, it is the surprises of life that re- 
main. We may think we have everywhere 
touched bottom, flatly come to the endy squeezed 
the final meaning out of every experience ; and 
then happens all at once something unforeseen 
and incalculable, and we find that existence has 
BtiU something fresh to offer. 

One morning at the beginning of May, 188-, 
Stanwood Fleming on his way downstairs to 
breakfast stopped at a window on the landing 
and looked out. He thought he heard a thrush ; 
yes, there it was again. He listened, and out of 
the general chirp and carol, twitter and trill, 
recognized the notes of five different kinds of 
birds. His glance took in with pleasure the 
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gold-green shimmer on the young leaves of the 
tall tulip-trees. A feeling of its being the gen- 
eral springtime, a sense of renovation, a stir- 
ring of some unspoiled source of pleasure, had 
its momentary flicker in his consciousness ; but 
by the time he had entered the breakfast-room, 
kissed his daughters^ and taken his place at 
table, it was evident that he was in the clutches 
of some engrossing idea. Augustus, the butler, 
had put the morning paper at his left, his cup 
of coffee at his right, and the eggs and rolls 
within reach ; but Fleming pushed his plate 
away, folded his hands on the tablecloth, and 
fixed his eyes upon them. 

This mental detachment from the matter in 
hand had been to Stanwood Fleming's daughters 
all their lives something to be expected. Still, 
after a time, Agnes, who sat at the head of the 
table, ventured to break the silence. 
" Papa, dear, I hope you are not ill." 
" 111 ? Ill ? " repeated Fleming absently ; — 
" when was I ever ill ? What possible symp- 
toms do I show of being ill ? " 
" You do not eat your breakfast." 
"You see," Fleming now explained, "that 
hearing the birds, — making out the notes of 
five separate kinds, robins, thrushes, catbirds, 
song - sparrows, and bluebirds, — it suddenly 
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A PLAIN DUTY 3 

struck me afresh how very singular it is that 
with the same remote ancestral forms, the same 
climatic conditions, much the same migratory 
influences, there should yet be such clearly indi- 
vidualized species, that each variety should be so 
permanently fixed in type." 

^' But please eat your breakfast, papa." 

^* Oh, yes." Fleming buttered his roll, took a 
sip of coffee, and broke off the top of his egg. 
This last act possibly reminded him of the easy 
solution of some hitherto insoluble questions, for 
he suddenly began again : ^* Darwin says " — 

^^Now, dearest, best papa," said Theodora, 
who sat at his right, '' I think you might forget 
Darwin while you eat your breakfast. We are 
accustomed to having you abstracted at luncheon, 
and to seeing you altogether up in the clouds 
by dinner-time, — but at breakfast it is more 
human to let birds, beasts, and reptiles go their 
ways and think just a little of your daughters." 

Fleming leaned back in his chair and looked 
at Theodora with his bright, penetrating glance. 
He was a man halfway between forty and fifty, 
tall, spare, agile, his head set with distinction on 
his shoulders. His manner was simple, honest, 
and buoyant. His abundant brown hair was 
tossed back from a full forehead and temples ; 
his eyes were brown ; his face was clean-shaven. 
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and the moulding of the mouth, chin, and lower 
jaw strong and good. He was rather a hand- 
some man. 

" More human," he now repeated ; " not a bad 
phrase of yours, Theodora. The more so be- 
cause a human being can to a surprising degree 
suit his needs to his environment, and not be 
pulled up at each stage of development by some 
ineradicable instinct." 

*' I am glad, papa," said Theodora, " that you 
consider human beings ought to suit themselves 
to their environment, for I want you to adjust 
yourself to yours." 

" WeU, well, weU." 

^' At the same time," Theodora continued, *' I 
am going to act as the ineradicable instinct in 
me prompts." 

Fleming laughed outright, frankly amused to 
hear his daughter fling his words and phrases 
back like a shuttlecock. It suddenly occurred 
to him that she was very pretty, and he glanced 
at Agnes to compare the two faces, with a sud- 
den quickening of admiration for his motherless 
daughters. They were twins and resembled 
each other closely, yet also showed many points 
of difference. They were of the same height, but 
Theodora had a distinctive light grace in all she 
did, while Agnes was more stately and deliber- 
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ate. Both had brown hair, but Theodora's had 
a gleam of gold ; both had blue eyes, but Theo- 
dora's were more brilliantly blue than Agnes's. 
Agnes had one smile, Theodora had a thousand. 

They both resembled their poor mother, so 
Fleming said to himself. Their grandmother, 
Theodora Stanwood Fleming, who had brought 
the girls up from babyhood, had been in the 
habit of observing to their father that it was a 
pity they were not turning out pretty, and Flem- 
ing had accepted this theory, as he had accepted 
all of his mother's theories. Theodora Stan- 
wood Fleming had been dead for more than a 
year, but at this moment her son felt a desire to 
ask her to change her fiat, — for it seemed to 
him to-day that Theodora at least was turning 
out deliciously pretty. She had not only life, 
but color, and her gayety stirred a keen sense of 
pleasure in Fleming, dormant for twenty years. 

^' It suddenly occurs to me," he said, ^^ that 
you two girls might be an interesting study. 
Are you two individuals of one type, or " — 

^^ I assure you, papa, we are two distinct indi- 
viduals and two distinct types." 

'^ I shall put you under the microscope." 

"I object to any spirit of scientific inquiry 
where I am concerned. I detest science." 

*^ Detest science! You organism under a 
lens 1 " 
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"I want to ask you a practical question, 
papa." 

^^ It is the .man who is looking through the 
microscope that asks questions." 

^^ That is what Agnes says," said Theodora ; 
*^that I have no right to ask questions, that we 
are well enough off as we are. But that is a 
fib." 

" Oh, Theodora I " gasped Agnes. 

** Agnes tells a great many fibs," pursued 
Theodora. *' She considers it high-minded, gen- 
erous, self-sacrificing to say you like a thing 
when you simply detest it — to call yourself 
happy and contented when you are as cross and 
bored as possible. Now, I have a conscience." 

*^ I am glad to know it," said Fleming, highly 
entertained. ^^ I am finding out that you have, 
at any rate, a tongue." 

^' You see, papa, I have been so snubbed, so 
depressed, so restricted, so pent up! I must 
speak out at last : I shall die if I do not I I am 
not like poor dear grandmamma, I am not like 
Agnes, I am just myself, - selfish, grasping, 
egotistical, modem. I cannot safely be bottled 
up any longer." 

" Depend upon it," said Fleming, " a bottle is 
just the thing to keep the imp in you quiet, — 
corked, sealed, wired, tied down, laid on one 
side " — 
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" But, tell me, papa " — 

^^ Tell you ! You must tell me. I am dying 
of curiosity. What is it you want ? — to go on 
a journey?" 

" Perhaps, by and by." 

*^ More frocks, more furbelows ? Oh, I see ; 
it is a larger allowance you are after." 

^^That is a mere side issue. I want new 
frocks, but more than new frocks." 

Fleming looked from one to the other of his 
girls : Theodora, mutinous, on fire with her re- 
volt and her idea ; Agnes, with a pretty air of 
concern, yet evidently not without her own share 
of excitement in her sister's enterprise. 

^' Out with it ! " he exclaimed. 

" That is what we want," said Theodora, " to 
be brought out." 

" Brought out?" Fleming repeated, not catch- 
ing her meaning. 

" We shall be twenty years old in October," 
Theodora now explained. " All the other girls 
came out two years ago. Why, four of them are 
married, hardly older than we." 

"Oh, Theodora," said Agnes, coloring with 
confusion and horror. " What things you say ! 
Why, one might imagine " — 

" Oh, I did n't mean that we wished to be 
married. Married! I should think not, — at 
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leaBt not for whole months! To be married 
without having had one season would be dull 
and dreary indeed. No, that is just it, one has 
to come out properly in order that things may 
have a chance to happen. But, really, what I 
dislike more than anything else is to have all the 
aunts and uncles and cousins suggesting, directly 
or indirectly, that you neglect us, papa, — that 
you are too wrapped up in " — 

" Theodora," said Agnes, quite aroused, " I 
will not have you say such things to papa ! As 
if such foolish, wicked gossip were matter to be 
repeated. Dear papa, do not notice what Theo- 
dora says. As to aunts and cousins talking, 
why, we are not really out of mourning for 
grandmamma. It is absurd I " 

Mr. Fleming was disturbed. Were there still 
duties in this world for him ? " Did your 
grandmother ever speak of this ? " he asked in 
dismay. 

It was Theodora who answered. 

" She spoke of nothing else — she thought of 
nothing else. It was always, * After you come 
out, my dears.' " 

" She spoke still more of your feelings, papa," 
Agnes put in. ^' She realized that it would be 
a trial for you to have people coming to the 
house " — 
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^ She said that when the time came perhaps 
you might be persuaded to take another trip 
round the world, papa," said Theodora, inter- 
rupting with a little nod at her sister. 

^' Oh, I was to be sent to the antipodes ! 
When was it to be done? Am I still to 

go?" 

"Oh, not now. It would never do to go 
off and leave us alone now," said Theodora. 
" Grandmamma was to bring us out as soon as 
we came back from Europe ; then " — 

"Ah, yes, ihen^^^ said Fleming, thinking of 
his strong, splendid, invincible mother, so reso- 
lute against fate, and yet of her death at Dres- 
den, succumbing to pneumonia after forty-eight 
hours' illness, — " then in the twinkling of an 
eye, all was changed." 

The girls, too, sighed. Fleming pushed back 
his chair. His moment of felicity at having 
grown-up daughters to amuse him was over. 
The situation bristled with difficulties. 

" Of course," he said with another sigh, " if 
your grandmother thought it ought to be done, 
it must be done." He passed his hand over his 
eyes. " She wished me to be out of the way 
because it would bring up every sort of painful 
recollection, but I have no right to shirk any- 
thing on that account. Not, however, that I 
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have the least idea how to set to work to bring 
you out." 

" Ob, we know, papa," said Theodora. " It 's 
the simplest thing in the world. You give us a 
coming-out tea." 

" I give you a coming-out tea? " 

^^ All you have to do is to stand and shake 
hands with people as they come in and introduce 
them to us." 

'' I stand and shake hands with people I What 
people ? " 

" Everybody you ever knew. All the people} 
we are related to, — all the people we are con- 
nected with, — all the " — 

" They are what I avoid, — what I run away 
from." 

^'Oh, just for one single afternoon, papa. 
Then the whole matter is settled. We are en- 
titled to go everywhere. Then we could make 
visits. Six months ago we tried to make our pe- 
tition heard. Aunt Phcabe told us to ask you to 
take a house in town and bring us out properly 
— to give us dinner parties, at least one ball " — 

Evidently the hour had struck. Fleming 
looked at Theodora, apparently turning over in 
his mind what she had said. 

^' A town house, dinner parties, a ball," he 
repeated. ^^ I heard nothing about it." 
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** We did n't dare speak out," said Theodora. 

" Oh 1 I invest myself in a kind of terrorism, 
do I ? " said Fleming. 

"Besides," Theodora continued, "it fright- 
ened us to think of it. If aunt Phoebe had only 
been here, it would have been different. But 
she says you might do a little something for us 
now, — just to set us afloat." 

" And then you can strike out for yourselves," 
said Fleming. He had started up. " I see. I 
am not so dull as not to understand that girls 
have somehow to be launched. You are right 
to have reminded me, Theodora. I must give up 
all thought of bringing out my book this year. 
Something shall be done. Don't let me for- 
get. I have been out of it so long, — out of it 
not only by my habits, my beliefs, but by a sort 
of desperation at the idea that the old state of 
things still existed. I have hated the idea of 
being in touch with real life. Everything for 
me being at an end, I have not borne in mind, 
as I ought, that for both of you life was simply 
beginning." 

Fleming's voice shook. He left the room. 
Both girls were in tears. Agnes had flung a 
reproachful glance at Theodora, which was not 
needed. She wished she had not spoken. 

" And now," she sobbed, throwing herself on 
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Agnes's shoulder, ^' he has gone to look at her 
portrait. Oh, what a beast I am I " 

Fleming had indeed gone into the little back 
drawing-room to look at his wife's picture that 
hung over the fireplace. He sought it now by 
instinct, yet coidd not have told how long a time 
had passed since he had seen it. It represented 
a young girl in a white satin wedding-gown and 
point-lace veil. Stanwood Fleming had married 
Agnes Dowdle when he was twenty-four and she 
nineteen ; then ten months after their wedding- 
day she had died in giving birth to twin daugh- 
ters. Great sorrows require great remedies, and 
Fleming had devoted twenty years to the healing 
of his, which had made such calamity of his 
youth. His mother, a woman of immense force 
of character, had looked after the welfare of the 
two girls, while Fleming himself was persuaded 
to accept an appointment in a scientific expedi- 
tion. He had always had a bent toward science, 
and this event determined it. He was away 
seven years. When he came back he fitted up 
a kboratory. grew orchids and experimented in 
several directions, wrote papers and read them 
before scientific societies. Mrs. Fleming flat- 
tered his ambition, humored his tastes, and stood 
between him and all that might interrupt. Im- 
pede, or divert him. The little Agnes and Theo- 
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dora were from the earliest age taught to regard 
themselves as embarrassing incidents in their 
father's life, rather than as its possible objects. 
Accepting the belief that they were quite wrong 
in coming into the world in the first place, it 
soon became a matter of habit and routine to 
keep themselves, their wishes and requirements, 
out of sight. When they were seventeen Mrs. 
Fleming took her granddaughters to Germany 
to finish their education, where, as we have men- 
tioned, she herself died a little more than a year 
later. Their uncle, Charles Dowdle, happening 
to be in Dresden at the time, took care of the 
two young girls and brought them home. Once 
more reestablished at " Stanwood " (as the fam- 
ily place was called), Agnes and Theodora had 
so dexterously taken up the duties which their 
grandmother had laid down that until this morn- 
ing Stanwood Fleming's life had gone on with- 
out interruption. 

He stood looking at the face in the portrait, 
which showed a fine blending of decision and 
sweetness. Agnes's soft stateliness of manner 
was a direct inheritance : he saw it now. Theo- 
dora, with her dash, her archness, owed less to 
her mother, although her face had the same con- 
tours, the same coloring. This girl-bride would 
have developed into a woman of rare individu- 
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ality and charm, and as Fleming gazed his heart 
swelled with a fresh sense of the cruel wrong 
which had imposed upon him twenty years of 
silence, of apathy, instead of the intimate joy of 
such companionship. 

Impossible but that the dress the girl wore 
should recall the wedding-day. He smiled now 
as he gazed, remembering how he had been 
warned not to step on the costly veil, and how 
when he took his bride from her mother and 
led her towards the altar his chief thought and 
anxiety was of how not to become involved in 
the magnificent train. The memory came over 
him of fumbling in his pocket for the ring, his 
knees knocking together with fright when he 
could not find it. Then his relief when John 
Hicks, his best man, produced it. Later, of the 
glance he and his wife exchanged as he offered 
his arm after the ceremony, and the way they 
had laughed in comparing notes over their sen- 
sations on the way back to the house. After- 
wards the endless humdrum reception! His 
odd feelings as the bridesmaids led the radiant, 
shimmering bride up the stairway ; then, a little 
later, his thrill of relief when standing, nervous, 
embarrassed, in the upper corridor, he saw her 
coming towards him in her gray traveling-gown, 
her bouquet still in her hand, which, when they 
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had run down the stairs and along the hall, she 
liad flung back at the bevy of maids, while he 
and she escaped through the shower of slippers 
and rice to the carriage. 

Then inside the carriage, on the way to the 
train, how silent, how demure, they had both 
become, until presently his hand stole over hers, 
and he had said, — 

" You are n't afraid of me, are jou, Aggy ? 
It 's only I — just the same old Stanny." 

Then the exquisite, shy blush, — the look in 
those lifted eyes ! 

That love, that faith, that innocent but en- 
trancing companionship, had been his just ten 
months ; then he had lost it, had gone on living 
without it ; now, twenty years later, had almost 
to be reminded that it had ever existed. 

She had been not quite eighteen when they 
became engaged. They were walking along the 
lane which separated " Stanwood " from the 
Dowdle estate, and had come upon a wild rose- 
bush which held six pink roses. He had picked 
them and laid the petals against her cheek, 
saying mischievously that the tints exactly 
matched; then, not content, had snatched a 
kiss, — a kiss for each rose, and by each kiss 
had claimed her as his own. Theodora was 
already two years older than her mother had 
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been when she had been given six roses and 
kissed six times in the lane. 

'' No wonder," Fleming said to himself under 
the spell of those sweetly poignant memories, — 
^^ no wonder Theodora longs to be grown up." 

II 

In spite of this instant recognition of his 
paternal responsibilities, Fleming did not think 
of them again for a month. The publishers had 
grown urgent, and he had forgotten everything 
else in the task of getting his book ready for the 
press. Theodora had so deeply repented her 
egotistic insistence upon her rights that she had 
been silent. It was a letter from his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. John Torrance, that finally roused him 
to action. 

He read the letter in his study. He had 
always been fond of Phoebe, whose character 
and mental bias he had supposed he could sum 
up in a word. She had been beforehand with 
him. She had summed him up. She hated, she 
said, to be deficient in sympathy, but she failed 
to comprehend what sort of affection he could 
have had for his dead wife when its only result 
seemed to be that he ignored her daughters. 
She hated to call him an egoist, but was he not 
posing as a heart-broken man simply to afford 
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an excuse to follow his own inclinations ? Still, 
it was not her wish to invade the sanctuaries of 
feeling which enshrined the memory of her only 
sister ; it was merely her wish in the name of 
that dead sister to demand justice for her nieces. 

While the letter aroused, even stung, Flem- 
ing, he was also amused by it. Phoebe Torrance 
must have been egged on by the whole Dowdle 
clan. Evidently he had been weighed in the 
family balance and found wanting. 

Holding the countless sheets of thin foreign 
paper in his hand, Fleming left his study, took 
his hat, and walked straight out of the house. 

It was the first of June. Nature was at its 
fairest. This was '^Stanwood," his mother's 
family estate, for his father, George Fleming, 
had married the sole heiress to a large property, 
and he, Stanwood Fleming, was the only child. 
The thirty acres which make up the ^' Stanwood " 
of to-day are the remnant of the two hundred 
acres bought by the Stanwood who came from 
England in the early days of Penn's colony. 
The rest of the estate had been divided and 
subdivided. Enough remained for use, even for 
seclusion, although Fleming when fleeing from 
visitors had often thought with longing of a 
lodge in some vast wilderness, — some contigu- 
ity of shade where solitude was not dependent 
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on the art of the landscape gardener, who con- 
ceals roads with hedges and neighbors' houses 
by clumps of trees. Fleming had sometimes 
complained to himself that he was near neighbor 
to so many people, but to-day he experienced a 
sensation of relief, while standing under the tall 
tulip-trees outside his library window, in realiz- 
ing that the cypresses to the right hid the ugly 
towers of Charles Dowdle's house; that the 
Hickses lived at the left behind the grove of 
oaks and chestnuts ; and that a walk across his 
grounds would bring him to Mrs. Beresford's 
place. Aunts, cousins, sisters, and brothers-in- 
law, although they may be an interruption to 
the more serious business of life, may still be of 
use in solving minor problems like the bringing 
out of one's daughters. So far as Fleming at 
this moment had any clear intention, it was to 
go over and see the widow of his cousin, Tom 
Beresford, and put the girls' case in her hands. 

Accordingly he took the terrace with a flying 
leap, gained the broad walk which led him 
through the garden to the little bridge over the 
brook that meandered through the grounds, then 
struck a footpath and gained the belt of woods 
at the end of which was a high hemlock hedge 
which screened a private road running up to the 
back of Mrs. Beresford's villa. Nearing this, 
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he heard the sound of a horse's hoofs, and it oc- 
curred to him that Mrs. Beresford might be set- 
ting out for a drive. Accordingly lie thrust his 
head through a gap in the hedge. 

^^ Oh, Miss Flora Hicks," he exclaimed, some- 
what disconcerted at finding himself face to face 
with a lady on horseback. ^^ I thought it might 

be Mrs. Beresford." 

« 

^^ Ah, so this is the way you spend your morn- 
ings, Mr. Stan wood Fleming," retorted Miss 
Hicks. ^^ I am always told that you are im- 
mersed in scientific experiments which nothing 
and nobody is allowed to interrupt. The fasci- 
nating Mrs. Beresford is at home. I left her five 
minutes ago picking yellow roses to put into 
yellow vases in her yellow room." 

" I assure you," said Fleming, " I am not in 
the habit of wasting time like this, but " — He 
stopped short, for the idea crossed his mind that 
it might be well to make the most of this casual 
encounter. Miss Flora Hicks was a cousin of 
his wife's. He was, besides, dimly conscious 
that Flora had made many efforts to be kind to 
his poor girls, invading the house in season and 
out of season. She was a tireless horsewoman, 
and by some fatality showed a caprice identical 
with his own in choosing her roads, so that only 
too frequently, encountering her on some lonely 
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bridle-path, he had been obliged to fall in with 
her until some turn enabled him to change the 
direction of ^is course, which had for so many 
years pointed away from every pretty woman 
that even his horse disliked such company. But 
this accidental intercourse had shown Fleming 
that Miss Flora Hicks possessed almost more 
than her fair share of feminine acuteness, and it 
seemed safe to bespeak her services in the girls' 
behalf. 

^' As a rule I never leave my morning's work," 
he now resumed. ^' I never wish to leave my 
morning's work ; but to-day I have, so to speak, 
been clapped on the back by a constable." 

^^ Is it a crime you have committed, or is it 
a matter of conscience ? " she demanded. 

'' I must make it a matter of conscience or I 
shall be accused of untold crimes." 

He had, as he bent forward, gradually parted 
the hemlock boughs, so that now, although he 
still kept his footing on his own side of the 
hedge, his head and shoulders appeared so close 
to the horsewoman that he could put his . hand 
on the silky mane of the beautiful bay mare. 
Miss Hicks, a tall, slender, olive-complexioned 
woman with fine dark eyes, always looked well 
on horseback, but this unexpected encounter 
had brought color to her cheek. 
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" You see," Fleming explained, " twenty-one 
years ago I committed an indiscretion." 

^^It seems to be of age; let it take care of 
itself." 

^^ I was married," he went on, '' and my poor 
girls came of it. This morning I had a letter 
from my sister-in-law, your cousin, Phoebe Tor- 
rance, taking me to task. She says I neglect 
Agnes and Theodora." 

Flora laughed. 

^^ She is spokeswoman for the family. I will 
confide to you the fact that, with the exception 
of myself, they all say you neglect Agnes and 
Theodora." 

" You do me more justice, then." 

^^I consider that a little wholesome neglect 
does girls no harm. They are all the nicer for 
not feeling that the universe was created as a 
mere background for their performances. StiU, 
perhaps your nonchalance in the matter of their 
having any chance of amusing themselves does 
pass bounds." 

^^ I had n't realized there was anything for me 
to do." 

^^ I do not blame you. I know that girls are 
in the way. There is such a fatal superabun- 
dance of us. However, not to dwell on painful 
facts, what did Phoebe say?" 
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" Her letter is a perfect chaperon's guide- 
book. I am to plftDt the seed, that the harvest 
may be suitors, lovers, husbands." 

Flora laughed. " Phcebe has lived out of the 
world for sixteen years with an invalid husband. 
I, who have lived in the world, can teU her that 
lovers are a tradition. Young men do not marry 
for love nowadays. Look at me. I entered 
society with as many advantages as most girls. 
I had seventeen dinners given me my first sea- 
son and eight balls. Everybody expected a 6ne 
young man to turn up. I counted on him to a 
certainty. He never came." 

Fleming laughed in his turn. 

" You wouldn't let him come," he responded 
gallantly. " I dare say more than one unhappy 
wight is wandering over Europe homeless and 
wifeless on your account." 

" Lovers have gone out, prudent young fellows 
have come in," Flora responded. "However, 
Agnes and Theodora are likely to be so well 
off, they may draw suitors as a cream-jug draws 
flies." 

*' Phcebe thinks so, evidently. She urges me 
to consider that I, for my selfish comfort, am 
keeping my poor girb back from a woman's 
happiest destiny. She does n't spare the lash. 
She knows what a callous beast I am. She de- 
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dares that I flatter my own vanity by proclaim- 
ing that I have original notions about the instinct 
of tiger-beetles, while the essential phenomena 
of life developing under my eyes might as well 
be taking place in the planet Jupiter." 

^ Mercy on us ! What a blessing it is that 
a man has his wife's relations to keep him 
straight I " 

^^ She demands to know whether the girls have 
an allowance which enables them to dress pro- 

s 

perly. She remarks that the last time she saw 
them their clothes were a terror." 

Flora laughed. She remembered the plaid 
frocks which seemed to their grandmother the 
only " correct wear " for young girls. 

" They do very well now," she said. " You 
need have no misgivings on that subject." 

"I have misgivings on every subject. My 
mother always told me that my poor girls* were 
not likely to shine in society." 

^^ I cannot understand such a remark. Your 
daughters are both pretty." 

^^ Agnes has such a large mouth." 

" I admire a large mouth." 

'^ Then Theodora's nose tilts up, and when she 
laughs wrinkles come in the. corners of her 
eyes." 

^^You are too used to lookincr throus:h the 
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microsoope," said Flora. '^ I beg of you not to 
look at me and tell me that my mouth is crooked, 
my nose too large, my eyes of a different 
size — 

" I look at you," cried Fleming with enthu- 
siasm, ^^ with the wish that my poor girls might 
be with you all the time and model themselves 
after you." 

Assuredly Miss Flora Hicks was no novice, 
but she blushed. ^^You are one of those 
women," Fleming pursued, " who do everything 
well, even to blushing. Now Agnes blushes an 
indignant crimson, nose and all ; although Theo- 
dora's tint is better, her chin suffers at the same 
time as her cheeks." 

"You have looked through the microscope 
entirely too long," said Flora gayly. " You do 
not deserve to have daughters. I suspect, how- 
ever,' it is a stirring of conscience which makes 
you dwell on their possible defects rather than 
on their fascinations." 

" Yes, it is my bad conscience. I see it now. 
But what am I to do about it ? " 

"Go and consult Mrs. Beresford. That is 
what married women are for, — to chaperon 
girls, to do all the hard work. I always wonder 
what women marry for." 

" It is simply their divine goodness. Oh, if 
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my poor girls' own dear mother were but alive 
now I " 

^^ She would be worked to death," Miss Flora 
declared, ^^ giving orders to dressmakers ; sit- 
ting for hours watching the new frocks tried on ; 
she would have to spend every nerve in contriv- 
ing her own entertainments ; she would be sick 
at heart attending the entertainments of other 
people ; sitting through balls holding fans and 
bouquets ; trying to smile while writhing in an- 
guish at seeing her daughters dance with the 
wrong men ; being obliged to compete at every 
turn with women bolder, more pushing than her- 
self, who desire every prize for daughters of their 
own. Oh, I do pity a mother with marriageable 
daughters. Go and ask Mrs. Beresf ord's advice. 
I am so glad that you do not want mine." 

" I shall come to you yet," said Fleming. " A 
woman who has so well gauged the evil of a 
situation must have plenty of wit to find the 
remedy." 

Flora laughed again. She laughed to perfec- 
tion. 

" The remedy is to marry off your daughters 
without loss of time," she returned, giving a flick 
of the whip so that the mare made a bound for- 
ward. " Now go and flatter Mrs. Beresford," she 
said. " Good-morning." 
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She rode on without a glance behind her, and 
Fleming, regaining his own side of the hedge, 
picked up his hat, which had fallen to the 
ground, and resumed his walk to the end of the 
lane, where passing through the wicket he entered 
a garden and presently came upon Mrs. Beres- 
f ord, still picking roses. 

^^I have come over to ask your advice," he 
said on the instant. ^' Can we sit down in some 
quiet place and have a talk ? " 

Mrs. Beresford was a brown-haired, brown- 
eyed woman of forty and more, with softly 
rounded contours of face and figure, a bright 
smile, a pleasing voice and manners, and fault- 
less tact. Nothing could have been more sim- 
ple and effective than the way in which she led 
Fleming into her moming-room. It was a plea- 
sure to him to sit down in a place so distinctively 
feminine, and he felt sure that he had brought 
his troubles to the right place. 

^^I have come over to ask your help about 
doing something to introduce my poor girls," he 
said. 

" Of course ; you need a woman's help," she 
replied. " The cleverer a man is, the more he 
needs to have somebody to round off the sharp 
edges of practical life for him." 

He handed her Mrs. Torrance's letter, and 
waited in silence while she read it through. 
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She took the situation with the utmost serious- 
ness. "Phoebe does you injustice," she said. 
" I think I understand you better." 

" Oh, depend upon it," said Fleming, " PhoBbe 
is right. It was high time that somebody re- 
minded me to do something for my poor girls. 
As Phoebe puts it, ^ The whole science of life 
lies in making the most of its brief opportuni- 
ties.' " 

" Oh, the girls will have opportunities enough," 
said Mrs. Beresford. 

" They will, if I can only carry out Phoebe's 
programme." 

Mrs. Beresford looked at him with an air of 
soft benignity. "It's all done for you," she 
said. " What does society exist for, except to 
answer just such emergencies? What, indeed, 
is society but a club ? " 

"But I haven't paid my dues for twenty 
years." 

" Nobody will find f aidt with you. You will 
be welcomed back. In this didl country neigh- 
borhood we shall all be glad of an excuse for giv- 
ing a party. You have only to set the wheel in 
motion." 

Fleming groaned. 

" Of course, it will be a trial to you," she con- 
tinued, " but I will take the dear girls off your 
hands. Childless woman that I am, I shall be 
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only too thankful for some object to my exist- 
ence." 

" Oh, how kind you are 1 " said Fleming. " I 
am not altogether the monster I seem." 

^' You must remember that I have not called 
you a monster. I have always been loyal," she 
murmured. ^' I like a man to fill his life with 
real work." 

" One must do something," said Fleming. '' I 
have gone on blunting my feelings against any 
sort of grind, and once wrapped up in my work, 
I forgot that my poor girls would need fresh in- 
terests, friends, society, lovers — what not ? " 

"Tell me about your work," said Mrs. Beres- 
ford. 

But Fleming fidgeted and dismissed the sub- 
ject. Of course, he had not been working all 
these years without some object ; but no matter, 
he must now do his duty to his daughters. 

" Tell me what to do for the poor girls, and 
it shall be done," he said. " So far they have 
missed everything. The world has advanced since 
those days when daughters were sacrificed in 
order that favoring winds might blow. Now it 
is the fathers who suffer." 

" You will propitiate the fates," said Mrs. 
Beresford almost gayly. " Agnes and Theodora 
are sure to marry " — 
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Miss Flora Hicks has only this moment 
assured me that girls no longer have a chance 
to marry " — 

Mrs. Beresford's whole expression of softness, 
of sweetness, had suddenly become chars^ed with 
something different. 

" You have been consulting flora Hicks ? " 
she gasped. 

^^ I met her on my way here, and mentioned 
Phoebe's letter." 

" And asked her advice ? " 

^^ I am like a drowning man, I catch at any 
straw." 

" Don't let Flora Hicks save you," she said. 
'' That is, I mean, don't hand your dear girls, 
with their freshness, their innocence, their igno- 
rance, over to her, with her pessimistic, cynical 
views of life." 

For a moment it might have seemed as if 
some impulse in Mrs. Beresford's energy had 
drooped; but now, perceiving from Fleming's 
comprehending little nod that he did not intend 
to embark upon any qualification of Miss Hicks's 
cynicism, she threw herself afresh into her role, 
sure that he was on her side, not Flora's ; that 
he was touched by her inclination to help, to 
support, to spare him. 

'^You do not need to ask my ideas about 
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young girls," she went on. " They are not Flora 
Hicks's ideas : they are safe, they are old-fash- 
ioned ideas ; they are ideas which preserve every- 
thing that is sacred, everything that is purely 
feminine. A disappointed, embittered woman 
like Flora Hicks may say that men no longer 
wish to marry. The truth is, men are not such 
• fools as " — 

" We seem," struck in Fleming. 

'' As some people make them out to be," said 
Mrs. Beresford, a little in love with her subject. 
** They do not wish to be too much carried away ; 
they don't ask for fascinators ; they do not ask 
for wives of a cleverness that takes them out of 
their depth. Those brilliant women like poor 
Flora have a way of talking, but your dear girls 
must have a different sort of ideal." 

With a quiet grace and satisfaction, having 
suggested the option of certain dangers, she per- 
mitted him to see that his choice of herself had 
saved him. The thread of their discussion no 
longer had any twists, but went smoothly. Flem- 
ing knew that he had to make a social plunge, 
and, being prepared to shut his eyes and make 
it regardless of consequences, it was surely some- 
thing to be grateful for when he found that 
there were no rocks. All that Mrs. Beresford 
proposed was so helpful, ^o suggestive, that 
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when he finally took leave (and only then when 
he heard carriage wheels oatside} he seized the 
hand she held out and ¥riih a glow of grateful 
feeling pressed it to his lips. 

^^ Dear Fanny," he exclaimed, ^ I thank yon 
from the bottom of my heart. Be a mother to 
my poor girls, and though I cannot reward yon 
for your effort, I will love yon." There was still 
a good deal of the boy about the middle-aged 
man. 

in 

Fleming had been carried on so eaaOy he 
might have felt that he was at the very top of 
the wave had he not all at once remembered 
that Phoebe Torrance had urged him to consult 
Mrs. Charles Dowdle. Mrs. Beresford had pro- 
duced her visiting list, and he had accepted it 
without crossing off a name. 

^^ I don't know what in goodness I can say to 
all these people," he had said, ^ but I suppose I 
may promise to shake hands vrith them." 

Then it was, just as everything seemed settled, 
that the thought of Mrs. Charles Dowdle had 
obtruded itself. Mrs. Beresford, jealous of the 
least privilege, had hesitated for a moment, then 
had said, — 

^Of course, — the dear girls' mother was a 
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sister of Charles. Oh, yes, you must consult 
her." 

Still, it might be postponed. Fleming deter- 
mined to put off everything else until the mor- 
row. He was stirred, pricked, amused, puzzled. 
Mrs. Beresford's intense earnestness, finding, as 
she did, the satisfaction of a hundred instincts 
in the duties of chaperon, coming in contact 
with his own half-satirical sense of the meaning- 
lessness of it all, made him feel as if the role 
appointed did not seem to suit him at all. He 
had a profound distaste to the idea of beginning 
anything anew. Mrs. Beresford stood watching 
him as he strode away with his long, swinging 
gait, his eyes bent on the ground. With all her 
talent for imposing her ideas upon him she 
found him a little incalculable. 

Fleming was indeed not calculable, even to 
himself, but he had at need a power of self-con- 
quest. And now, just at the moment when he 
had a sense of flagging, he pulled himself up, 
and with a tingling sense of impatience deter- 
mined to go on to see Teresa. He struck off 
from the path he had taken into a lane bordered 
with sweetbrier roses. He paused for a mo- 
ment, looked at them, and remembered, — not 
sentimentally, but with a half disdain of the 
youth which lay behind him. 
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Passing, his whole face and figure took on an 
active earnestness ; he was thinking perhaps of 
the dead woman for whom he could do so little, 
and of her children for whom he could do so 
much. Between this present self of his and 
that past black Styx rolled its troubled waves. 
He strode on, only anxious to have this experi- 
ence over. Charles Dowdle's great, ugly stone 
house, with its make-believe tower, its porticoes, 
its pillars, stood with doors wide open facing 
the flagged terrace and balustrade set off with 
Italian urns full of blossoming flowers. The 
terrace had the full noontide blaze of heat, but 
away to the right stretched shrubberies, while 
on the left a fine clump of forest trees offered a 
grateful sense of depths of coolness. Fleming 
had not crossed this lawn, nor ascended these 
steps, nor paced this terrace for more than 
twenty years. He paused, lifted his hat, wiped 
his forehead, and stood staring. '^ It 's a queer 
thing, — this life," he said to himself. " At 
least, man is a queer sort of machine." For he 
seemed to expect that as of old a light figure 
would appear in the doorway, that a slim hand 
would beckon. 

Instead, what he caught sight of was his sister- 
in-law, who came sweeping down the broad stair- 
case and paused for a moment on the landing. 
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It was she who made a welcoming gesture, 
and as he went up the steps she met him at the 
threshold. 

" Why, Stanwood ! '' she exclaimed. " I could 
hardly believe my eyes." 

" It is I," said Fleming. " It is I — Rip Van 
Winkle, waked up from a twenty years' sleep." 
He mopped his forehead again. '' The sunshine 
makes me giddy," he proceeded, '' or else it is 
seeing everything going on in just the old way." 

" A man like you feels things," said Teresa. 

Mrs. Teresa Munson Dowdle (for so Mrs. 
Charles Dowdle was apt to be called, her hus- 
band's name not seeming sufficiently ample to 
express her individuality) was a handsome, im- 
posing woman, with a certain processional effect 
about her movements as if a trail of people, 
events, and ideas followed her. She had offered 
both hands to her visitor and now drew him 
in. 

" I think I know why you have come at last," 
she observed with a half laugh. ^' Charles had 
a letter from Phcebe this morning. She told 
him she had written to you." 

" I 'm in for it," said Fleming. 

^' That was what Charles said : ' Stanny can't 
dodge the issue any longer. He has got to face 
it at last' " 
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^^I 'm facing it splendidly," said Fleming. 
*^ It is true, I am six months behind the idea." 

^'Phcebe asked why I had not insisted that 
you should bring the girls out last autumn. I 
said to Charles the later the better, if it is to be 
the same old, cut-and-dried, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable young ladyism you wished to offer the 
girls as a career. If you had asked my advice, 
if you had tried to carry out my ideas in the 
girls' education " — 

Fleming was prepared to listen to the exor- 
dium of his sister-in-law, who had an ardent 
belief in the mtssion of the New Woman, but at 
this moment Frisbie, the butler, who had been 
standing a few steps behind his mistress with the 
air of assisting at a function, made a move- 
ment forward and said, '^ I hear the carriages, 
ma'am." 

Fleming had been conscious of a certain mag- 
nificence of toilet in his sister-in-law, and now 
perceived that the whole house wore a festival 
aspect, that the hall was set out with palms, 
araucarias, and jars of roses. Beckoning to him, 
she now led the way down a side passage and 
ushered him into the study. 

"I have evidently come at an unlucky mo- 
ment," said Fleming. 

^' It happens that some forty members of the 
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Women's Congress are coming out to lunch with 
me," explained Teresa. " I hardly suppose you 
would care to meet them." 

Fleming, frankly wondering, looked around 
the room, and saw that it was not empty, that a 
girl was at work at a typewriter at a desk in 
the alcove. " I will go away," he said. 

"No, not at all," said Teresa. "Let me 
introduce you to my cousin. Miss Speed, who is 
just now acting as my secretary. Annis, this is 
Mr. Fleming. Please take notes of what he has 
to say, and, if necessary, I wiU send an answer 
later." 

Miss Speed had paused in her occupation and 
inclined her head. Fleming had also bowed, 
and now suggested to Teresa that she would 
probably require her secretary's services at the 
reception. 

" Oh, no," said Teresa, in her large, serene 
way. " They will bring their own stenographer, 
and there are, besides, several women reporters 
in the party." At this moment Frisbie, open- 
ing the door, announced the arrival of the guests, 
and she sailed away, leaving Fleming standing 
in the middle of the room, feeling not a little 
helpless. 

Miss Speed had put the cover on the type- 
machine, and had taken up a pad and pencil. 
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After a moment's silence she turned and met 
his perplexed gaze. "I am quite ready," she 
now remarked crisply. 

" I 'm not," replied Fleming. " I have no- 
thing on eai'th to say that is worth giving any- 
body a moment's trouble." 

" What I am here for," said Miss Speed, " is 
to save cousin Teresa trouble." 

'^ But I have nothing to say. I ought not to 
keep you away from the other room," said Flem- 
ing. '^ It seems to be a most brilliant occar 
sion. 

^'Cousin Teresa does not need me," Miss 
Speed observed. ^' I am not good at report- 
mg. 

^' But you might enjoy looking on," suggested 
Fleming. 

''I am not patient enough," said Miss Speed. 
" I am a very impatient person." 

'* It sounds as if they were making speeches." 

" They are ; then Teresa will reply." 

'^ She likes it ; she is magnificent, is n't she ? " 
Fleming murmured. 

'^ She is used to assemblages, to audiences." 

** And there is a stenographer taking down 
all the speech she is making now? She is sub- 
Ume." 

" Perhaps," suggested Miss Speed, " you may 
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like to hear it more plainly. By opening the 
door a little crack " — 

'' Oh, no, no, no ! not on any account," said 
Fleming. '* That is, unless you " — 

^' All I wish is to take notes of what you have 
to say," replied Miss Speed. "I obey Mrs. 
Dowdle's orders." 

For the first time she raised her eyes to Flem- 
ing. The image left upon his mind of Teresa's 
large, flowing outlines and figure, not a little 
developed and solidified since he had seen her 
last, and of her face, in which the once delicate, 
pretty features were now encroached upon by 
the full, fleshy cheeks, was resolving itself into 
a new impression of something slender, well- 
shaped, and distinctly pleasing. Encountering 
the clear eyes, he saw that this girl had a fine, 
serious face. 

"You paralyze me," he murmured. " I have n't 
the least thing of importance to communicate." 

" I assure you, I am not in the habit of hear- 
ing very important things," said the secretary, 
with such absolute gravity that Fleming could 
not suspect her of irony. 

" But you are accustomed to great people," 
he went on. " You can have no idea of the in- 
significance of my errand. If you could put by 
the pen and paper, leave the desk, and come 
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over and sit down in an ordinary way, I might 
have more courage in speaking oat." 

She rose on the instant. 

He pointed to an easy^hair by the window. 
'' If you would take that," he suggested. 

There was no flummery about the secretary. 
She sat down in the chair and bent an attentive 
look upon him. 

" My dear young lady," murmured Fleming, 
still at a loss, '^ I have forgotten your name." 

" My name is Annis Speed." 

" And you are Mrs. Dowdle's secretary ? " 

"Temporarily. Her regular secretary was 
obliged to go home on account of her mother's 
iUness." 

" How I have blundered 1 " Fleming now ejacu- 
lated. "I have buzzed in like a troublesome 
insect." He made a gesture towards the piles 
of paper on the desk. "I suppose," he pro- 
ceeded, " that you have fixed hours, that every 
moment is precious. You take notes, copy, 
typewrite ? " 

She nodded. 

"It occurs to me to wonder," he now ex- 
claimed, " why I never thought of having a sec- 
retary of my own." 

She made no remark as he paused, but her 
silence, even her half severity of demeanor, did 
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not bring him back to his own subject. He 
went on : " Here I am, — here I have been for 
months, floundering in a sea of notes and half- 
prepared copy, with here and there a bit of dry 
land in the shape of proof-sheets. It suddenly 
occurs to me that the best thing I can do is to 
advertise for a secretary. However, it would n't 
do. It would never do for me. Teresa, no 
doubt, moves straight on to her goal, a great, 
irresistible force. My mind is a mere system 
of cog-wheels, brakes, inverted operations. I go 
forward one step, only to go back three. To 
say I advance at a snail's pace gives the idea of 
lightning speed compared with the way I don't 
get on." 

He had not sat down, but was standing in 
front of the girl. The mood was on him to ex- 
plain his predicament about his book, and ask 
her whether she thought it would be possible 
for anybody to help him out. But happening, 
as a preliminary to launching forth, to wave the 
letter which he carried in his hand, he pulled 
himself up and sat down on the window-seat. 
" Now it was you who led me off. Miss Speed," 
he exclaimed ; " you put me in mind of my work, 
and my work is what I must try to put out of 
my thoughts entirely. It is quite another sort 
of trick I have to master. I came to tell my 
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sister-in-law that my poor girls are to have a 
sort of coming-oat {lariy, and to ask her to be 
sponsor." 

^^ I hardly need to make a note of that," ob- 
served Miss Speed. ^^I can remember to tell 
cousin Teresa." 

^^ She will take scant interest," Fleming went 
on. ^ Just now she characterized all that sort 
of young ladyism as ^flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able.' I dare say she even considers it vulgar. 
But then, just say to her, if you please, Miss 
Speed, that my poor girls, not yet having felt 
the tedium of the social round, will be glad 
enough to run in accepted grooves for a while. 
They are not superior; they are not original. 
They are like me, — just a bundle of whims, 
impressions, liking to do what is pleasant and 
to ignore what is unpleasant. Our affair will 
be tedious, of course, but then most human af- 
fairs are tedious. I suppose it is the power of 
articulation that makes it so. A dumb creature 
of whatever species is an interesting study. I 
have watched an insect for a whole week " — 
He caught a questioning glance in Miss Speed's 
eye which recalled him. "But there I am 
again," he murmured. " What I wish to ask 
Teresa is what she herself would have done had 
God given her daughters ; how would she have 
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formulated the fact to the world at large that 
they were grown up, marriageable, even if no- 
body wished to marry them ; amusable and to be 
amused, even if they were not amusing. Could 
she achieve this, after some unhackneyed pro- 
cess ? " 

Miss Speed had contriTed to get hold of a 
pencil and a bit of paper. " I have made a note 
of your question," she now remarked. 

" Oh, come," said Fleming, " you surely do 
not take me as seriously as all that. Perhaps 
the trouble with me is that I am not serious 
enough. I have been shirking life so long, I 
find it hard to come back and see things in their 
true proportions. After running away from so- 
ciety for twenty years, to turn and run after 
society seems a sort of joke. Still, honestly, I 
love my poor girls. I woidd throw my book 
and all that pertains to it into the sea to give 
them happiness. I realize, too, to some degree, 
the enormous importance to young creatures of 
offeriug them at this crisis of their lives exactly 
the right sort of help and sympathy. If Teresa 
can assist me in any way, if she will eiilai^e our 
visitiner list, if she will offer a hint of some roc's 
other which will add distinction to our 
effort, I shall always and forever be her 
, grateful servant." 
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While he had been speaking he watched Miss 
Speed as she took down his words with clean, 
vigorous stroke. 

*' I have taken up your time," he said humbly, 
as she made the final dab. ^' But I am grateful, 
enormously grateful." 

He had risen, and now looked down at her 
with some hesitation as to whether he should or 
should not hold out his hand. Her air of suc- 
cinct individuality, of completeness, almost self- 
sufiicingness, restrained him. 

" If you will beg her to lift us out of our com- 
monplaceness," he pursued. " If you can " — 

'^ I can do nothing," she interrupted, with a 
sort of vehemence. 

'* Of course not, of course not," he murmured. 
^' I know that we are not worth it. I am only 
too " — He finished his sentence with a ges- 
ture. "Good-by, good-by," he said. He had 
approached the lattice. " Forgive my taking 
the liberty of going out through the window, but 
I know the way of the house. I knew it before 
you were born." 
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" It makes me shndder," said Theodora. " I 
feel as if I had invoked the storm, aod vere 
riding the whirlwind to my own destruction," 

Theodora's tremors were, perhaps, not un- 
called for. Events had moved on. The garden 
party and the dance at Stanwood were by this 
time ID the near future. They all had a feeling 
of facing the music, for Mrs. Beresford and Miss 
Hicks, having accepted Fleming's appeal for 
help, and each burning with ambition to eclipse 
the other, vied with each other in offering devices. 
" Oh, have it," or " have them, by all means," 
was Fleming's formula of answer at each sug- 
gestion, with a curious sense of there having, 
during his twenty years' eclipse, crept into the 
___.■_! 'i^fimgwoct gjnguiar niceties and subtleties. 
3 has left every arrangement to me," Mrs, 
ord confided to everybody. " He has 
me to do everything for the dear girls as 
r bad been daughters of my own." 
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While Miss Hicks's version of the situation 
was, '^ Poor Stanny stretched out his hands 
like a drowning man, beseeching me to save 
him, and I have saved him." 

Although Mrs. Dowdle merely looked on, 
deploring the fact that in spite of Fleming's 
scientific bias he should be so unprogressive, it 
was perhaps by some of her effective magic that 
the morning and evening papers were full of 
allusions to the fact that the Misses Fleming, 
preparatory to making their bow to society next 
winter, were to enjoy some preliminary gayeiy 
during the suburban season. Nothing was too 
insignificant to be useful for a paragraph. The 
long Stanwood pedigree Was trotted out. The 
story of Fleming's early* marriage was hinted 
at ; the touching reason for his long seclusion. 
The girls being heiresses to some degree was 
exploited ; their situation as motherless twins 
was found not only interesting but pathetic. The 
exclamation at the opening of the present chap- 
ter was elicited by a marked item in a paper just 
opened, while Fleming and his daughters were 
at breakfast. 

" The twins are not only rich, but they are 
taD, slender, brown-haired, and pretty." 

" I thought it was what you longed for," said 
Fleming. *^ Your aunt Teresa told me that she 
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herself had given a few points concerning joa 
to some hard-working women reporters. She 
admires modern journalism. She says it has 
become an important industry." 

^^ Oh, it is horrible," and Theodora shuddered 
again. 

" Theodora brought it all on herself," Agnes 
now remarked. " We were getting on very 
comfortably. Nobody expected anything from 
us or made remarks concerning us, at least not 
in print. You, papa, were usefully occupied, 
and" — 

"I admire your inference," said Fleming. 
" At least, I quite agree with you as to the use- 
lessness of all I do at present." 

"I did n't know how well off we were," Theo- 
dora interrupted feverishly. " So long as we 
went nowhere, the girls all took a tone of com- 
passion as if we were left out in the cold. Now 
they pity us, as if we were new recruits going to 
battle." 

" Don't believe them," said Fleming. " It 's 
sheer envy. They all long to begin over again." 

" Sarah Sargent says she never can forget that 
first dreadful winter," Theodora went on. " Her 
father and mother and two brothers had coached 
and advised and criticised her to the degree that 
she could n't cross a room without tripping, she 
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simply felt all feet and elbows. She could n't 
even speak grammatically. Once there was a 
Mr. Armatt, immensely clever, brought up and 
introduced to her, who remarked casually, ^ I was 
at So-and-so's last night ; ' and what do you sup- 
pose she answered ? ' Was you ? ' Upon which 
he simply stared and never came near her again, 
probably taking it for granted she could n't make 
herself understood in English. Just fancy — 
* Was you ? ' I am sure I shall say it„ or * Is 
you ? ' Then Sarah tells such stories about young 
men. They make themselves so odious. Per- 
haps one will walk down the length of the room 
drawing on his gloves, fixing his eyes apparently 
on some particular girl, making her color to the 
roots of her hair in nervous expectation, then 
will calmly pass her by and ask somebody else to 
dance, more probably than not some popular 
young married woman, leaving the girl to utter 
humiliation." 

Fleming was laughing. " I '11 trust you, The- 
odora, to punish that young fellow." 

" I only wish I knew how to do it," said The- 
odora. '^ It is so dreadful to think of being 
neglected — of having to accept it and bear it ! 
Clara Bond says she is morally certain that the 
debutantes are all talked over, — that the brav- 
est of the men dances with them one by one, 
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and if he finds one lieavy in hand, he tells the 
others, and she is tabooed accordingly. Then 
again they all combine to take up a girl. She 
may be attractive or she may not be attractive ; 
she may know how to talk, she may be deaf and 
dumb ; she may dance well or badly or not at 
all ; all the same they will stand six deep about 
her ; they have eyes for nobody else ; they have 
ears for nobody else ; to hold her flowers, to 
pick up her fan or handkerchief, to bring her 
wrap, seems seventh heaven. Then, just as she 
begins to believe she is a brilliant success, she is 
dropped like a hot potato." 

'^ That is a most inelegant expression, Theo- 
dora," put in the fastidious Agnes. 

" I am cultivating inelegance and slanginess," 
Theodora retorted. " They say the slangier a girl 
is, the more likely she is to draw. What the men 
dislike in a girl, so they all say, is pose. She 
needs somehow to be good fun, — perhaps a good 
talker, perhaps a good dancer, — even a good 
tennis-player is taking. They are critical about 
her way of dressing. 'It all depends on the 
way she carries her sail,' is a phrase they have 
picked up from the yachting men. Whatever 
one is or is not, one must amuse them. Of 
course, there are the duty girls that they have 
to pay attention to on account of their family or 
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their money. But actually it does not count. A 
girl in herself is ' good fun ' or * no fun,' — that 
is, a success or a failure." 

^^ Success under such conditions," observed 
Agnes, with a little upward movement of her 
chin, ^^ would be imbearable. I trust I may be 
a dead failure." 

Fleming had listened, studying first one, then 
the other, of his daughters. He nodded. 

" I applaud you, my dear." 

^^ Now, papa, she does not really hope anything 
of the kind," said Theodora. ^^ She is quaking 
in every limb, just as I am. She may set herself 
up as superior, but at heart she is n't a bit supe- 
rior. She is quite as anxious to please as I am, 
only /cannot pretend ; je suis ce queje «wi5." 

^^ My dear, I fancy you 'U get on," the father 
observed encouragingly. 

^^ Dearest papa, you have n't the least idea 
of things. You have not kept in touch with 
the young men of the period. You take it for 
granted that they are just like what you were 
twenty years ago. You have no idea what un- 
natural monsters they are. Then, besides, al- 
though you are charming, you look at every- 
thing from a man's point of view. If only 
mamma, poor, dear, beautiful mamma, were 
alive I She would understand us." 
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" I wish she were here," sighed Fleming, " but 
we must make the best of it. And cousin Fanny 
Beresford and Flora Hicks are willing — even 
eager — to take her place." 

Without any idea of the possible significance 
attaching to his words, Fleming, who had risen 
and was walking about the breakf ast-room, at 
this moment met Augustus with the morning 
mail, and taking his own letters he went to his 
study. 

The girls waited until Augustus had left the 
room, then faced each other in consternation. 

" What did he mean ? " gasped Theodora. 

"Surely he couldn't have intended" — fal- 
tered Agnes. 

" He distinctly said it," afGirmed Theodora — 
" that cousin Fanny was willing — even eager — 
to take mamma's place." 

"Flora Hicks — I am sure he said Flora 
Hicks." 

" We could n't possibly have two mothers at 
once," said Theodora, jumping at a conclusion 
without any apparent logical process of thought. 

" The possibility of one is too much. Flora 
Hicks ! " 

" Cousin Fanny Beresford ! " 

" But, after all, he only said that both of them 
were willing — even eager — to take poor, dear 
mamma's place." 
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" He wished perhaps to test our feelings." 

^^ He would be willing to sacrifice himself to 
any extent for our sahes." 

^' And if he has even thought of such a thing, 
it would be only because we have done our best 
to make him feel that we had not been properly 
looked after." 

" It is all our fault." 

" Nobody could ever be more absolutely con- 
tented and happy than he used to be with his 
orchid-house, his beetles, and his book." 

" He used to run away from Flora Hicks." 

^^ I have heard him turn the key in the lock 
when he heard cousin Fanny Beresford's voice." 

" He ran away from every woman." 

" It is we, you and I, who have put the idea 
into his head." 

" I do not believe he has any such idea." 

"Nor I ; but did you not notice what an 
eagerness in his eye there was as he took the 
letters from Augustus ? " 

« He did clutch at them." 

"He was expecting something, be sure of 
that." 

" Could it have been an answer from one " — 

" Or both of them ? " 

At this moment the door opened and Flem- 
ing reappeared with a letter in his hand, and 
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they gazed at bim breathless with curiosity and 
suspense. His good spirits were so evident that 
no annoancement could have surpmed them. 

*' You know, my dears," he said, "that I wish 
to do all in my power to make your summer 
pleasant. It is bo important that you shotild 
have somebody to go about with you." 

Had Fleming looked at his daughters at this 
moment he must have seen that this preamble 
had struck them with a horrid sharpness. Evi- 
dently the worst was to happen. 

" But there is my book," he went on. " A 
man died some years ago, saying, ' My book, my 
book, I have not finished my book.' That is 
the way I felt when all these plans were set 
going. How could I be free to go about with 
you when I had piles of proof to correct and 
copy to get into shape ? " 

" Oh, dear papa," cried Theodora, " you are 
so good." 

" There was never anybody so kind," said 
Agnes. 

Fleming was too well accustomed to such 
youthful effervescence to ponder deeply about 
its cause. He proceeded ; " It had never oc- 
curred to me that I might have somebody to 
* ^ until the other day I happened to see 

nt Teresa's secretary. Then I spoke to 
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Thurston about it, and he said the best thing to 
do was to put an advertisement in the ^ Nation.' 
I did so. Meanwhile Thurston came across 
young Bristow, who has just goj; back, from Ger- 
many with a Ph. D. degree, who wants some- 
thing to do until a professorship turns up. And 
he is coming to see me." 

Again, if Fleming had observed his daughters, 
he would have seen them exchange a glance. 
The little worry of their own sense of their dis- 
loyalty ; the feeling that they longed to confess 
and atone for it ; the conviction that their fa- 
ther's peace of mind was so absolute it would 
be cruel to disturb it ; — all these widened grad- 
ually into a vividness of perception that the 
incident which had alarmed them was a fact 
likely to be of brilliant account to themselves. 

^^ Oh, papa, how nice I " said Theodora, with 
her usual rapid sequences. ^^ That is cousin 
Bernard Bristow." 

"So you know him?" returned Fleming in 
surprise. 

They had both seen him at their uncle Charles 
Dowdle's. 

"He wasn't delightful, you know, papa," 
Theodora explained, " but we can get something 
out of him, I fancy." 

" Oh, you expect to get something out of 
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him," said Fleaiing. " I 'U read you his letter. 

This ia the kind of young man he is : " — 

Stanwood Flemikg, Esq. 

Deab Sir, — Professor Thurston is writing 
to you, and I have the honor to send you, under 
a separate cover, my Ph. D. thesis on the Acri- 
didse, which will, I trust, be in itself a worthy 
introduction. It has been well appreciated in 
the highest quarters, and will show you, a brother 
scientist, that although we have been working in 
separate fields we have partially been covering 
the same ground. As 1 am twenty years younger 
than yourself, it seems not wholly impossible 
that I may be able to give you the advantage of 
important evidence in my own line of experi- 
ment, the product of more recent thought and 
discovery than your own. No suitable position 
having yet offered itself, I shall be glad to un- 
dertake the work of preparing your book for 
the press. It is not for me to say that as your 
secretary I may be able to infuse into studies 
usually stale and dry to anybody but an expert 
some special interest and originality. But I can 
safely promise to do my utmost to clarify the ex- 

'- Kirt facts if needed, and bring the 

up to date. Professor Thurston has 
jhat you wish the place to be filled 
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with the least possible delay. The moment I hear 
from you I shall accept the excuse to visit your 
neighborhood, renew my acquaintance with my 
relatives, and present myself to you personally. 

Looking forward to the honor of being your 
assistant and collaborator, I am, dear sir, with 
the highest esteem. 

Yours to command, 

Bernard Bristow. 

"There now," said Fleming, "you see now 
what you have brought me to ! Do you suppose 
I shall be able to stand such a prig ? Has my 
unlucky destiny picked me out and handed me 
over to that sort of ass ? " 

" Oh, papa," Agnes exclaimed, " I thought it 
sounded so clever." 

" Oh, I dare say he is clever," replied Flem- 
ing. " I suppose I am bound to take him and 
to be happy that I have got hold of such a para- 
gon. I will send him a note." 

Fleming again left the room, and the girls 
rushed into each other's arms. 

" If he does come," Theodora murmured with 
lively fervor, "he will be somebody to depend on." 

" A sort of cousin," said Agnes ; " somebody 
we know all about and who is well educated and 
whom we can look up to and believe in." 
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" I don't know about looking np to and be- 
lieving in him," aaid Theodora, " but a cousin 
is a cousin ; being bom so, he can't help it, and 
one is safe in considering him one's property. 
We shall not feel so lonely." 

They had clasped hands, and were blushing, 
laughing, gazing each into the other's face. 

" Poor papa I How we misjudged him.'* 



It was so entirely in the gnise of a plain daty 
that Fleming saw the present situation, that lit- 
tle as Bernard Bristow's letter was to hia mind, 
he decided to accept the young man's offer. His 
book had to be considered, if not on his own 
account, on his publishers'. The proofs of the 
first part were already beginning to come in. 
The last part had still to be copied, re-written 
in parts, authorities looked up, and notes and 
references corroborated. This young Ph. D. 
seemed to have put the case to perfection. If 
Fleming felt himself patted on the back, after 
all. wliat matter? He wished to do his duty 

For himself to have had 
of the situation he had 

rth Mrs. Beresford and 
haunted, waylaid, and 

) query, to suggest some 
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fresh touch, some new surprise for the coming 
garden party. The solemnity of these social 
questions which cropped up at every hand actu- 
ally daunted Fleming. The two women had had 
a tremendous clash on the question of color. 
Miss Hicks wanted all the decorations pink; 
Mrs. Beresford insisted that they should be 
white. White was the color of the young and 
innocent. No, declared Miss Hicks, white was 
the bride's color; for youth the proper thing 
was cotdeur de rose. 

** Are n't you trying to make a little too much 
out of it ? " Fleming asked Mrs. Beresford. 

"You can't make too much of it," she re- 
plied. " It is an epoch in the girls' lives." 

"So it is, — so it is," said Fleming. And it 
did touch him deeply to see how his poor girls by 
turns glowed with hope and trembled with dread. 
He could trust Agnes. Her fine and loyal soul 
was honeycombed, so to speak, by the traditions 
of the Stanwoods and Flemings imparted by her 
grandmother's teachings. Theodora, on the other 
hand, was too tentative, too experimental. Other 
people's processes of thought were too slow for 
her, and she felt it necessary to try to accelerate 
the pace of Whatever approached her, to give 
an added revolution to every wheel that turned. 
Still, had not Mrs. Beresford and Miss Hicks 
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offered such intricate and perplexing variations 
to the tune which he had supposed was to be 
played on one string, he would have ventured 
to hope that each of the girls was so well 
equipped with individuality and temperament, 
and so well graced by the beatitude of her 
bloom and prettiness, that there was a good 
chance of her being blown straight on by the 
fresh wind of youth towards some happy fate. 
But each time Mrs. Beresford or Miss Hicks 
knocked at his door and propounded a question, 
he felt that the disposition of the chaperons to 
keep so many gay-colored balls in the air at 
once was so uniform and persistent they must 
see some glaring deficiency in his poor girls, — 
some fault he could not perceive to be, if not 
atoned for, hidden. Miss Hicks, for example, 
wished to have a small band of stringed instru- 
ments near the group who received. They would 
be screened by tall palms and their music would 
fill up the pauses in conversation. 

^^ I should have thought Theodora could have 
done that," was Fleming's reply. " But perhaps 
you wish to drown her voice. Have it any way 
you please. Flora." 

Then next moment Mrs. Beresford appeared 
to consult Fleming about a charming idea which 
had occurred to her. Would it not be a delicate 
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compliment to the girls if the ices were moulded 
in the shape of doves ? It would seem to ex- 
press their innocence, — their sweetness. 

'^ Have it as you like, Fanny," was again Flem- 
ing's answer. ^^ I confess that sort of thing 
strikes me as a little — fresh." 

^^ But we want freshness," pleaded Mrs. Beres- 
f ord. ^^ Society needs to be reminded of the dove- 
like innocence of these young creatures, — their 
exquisite aroma of youth." 

" It 's certain you are doing it beautifully," 
said Fleming, with a touch of weariness. " Only 
don't overdo it. If my poor girls are nice, will 
it not speak for itself ? " 

^^ I hate that sort of fiddle-faddle," Miss Hicks 
now put in. ^^ I certainly should not thank any- 
body for calling me a dove." 

"Oh, I assure you, dear Flora," said Mrs. 
Beresf ord, " you and I are out of the question. 
Nobody will call us doves." 

" I loathe all that sentimentality," exclaimed 
Miss Hicks. " We never used to have that 
sort of nonsense." 

" It is just the type, the parable, of our higher 
civilization," explained Mrs. Beresford. " But 
if one has no instinct for that delicate symbol- 
ism, that " — 

" I don't care about having my beef and pota- 
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toes over subtle," Miss Hicks declared. " Even 
my ice cream I 'm willing to take in the lump 
and trouble about it as little as possible." 

" I love those refinements. They are the last 
touch of art. It is those delicate niceties which 
hold up the structure of modem society." 

" I 'm glad it is," said Miss Hicks, " for under 
those circumstances the whole structure will 
come tumbling down. 1 don't care for a society 
which simply offers an opportunity for setting 
out tables." 

, "Our dear girls are not so ftZasces," Mrs. 
Beresford retorted, nodding at Fleming. " The 
luncheon I am to give them next week will be a 
real study in its delicate scheme of color. I am 
working out the flowers and ribbon decorations 
in a diagram. I 've given immense thought to 
it, also to the souvenirs to be hidden in the 
flowers at each plate." 

" Oh, yes, I 'm 6?asee," laughed Miss Hicks 
good-naturedly. " I 'm not eighteen or twenty, 
I 'm not just out. I did not intend to interrupt 
you, Fanny. I only came back to tell cousin 
Stanny that I would send over a dozen of oui 
palms and hydrangeas to bank up in the corner 
and hide the band." 

" I thought," said Mrs. Beresford, " that the 
band was to play on the lawn, — near the 
marquee.^^ 
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The trouble began again. These interviews 
might have had a droll effect for a third person 
if he were a mere looker-on. Fleming accepted 
the palms and hydrangeas ; he also accepted the 
ices in the shape of doves. To weigh the advice 
of one against the advice of the other seemed 
less likely to relieve a certain tension than to 
accept every suggestion. Now that the subject 
of there being two bands was in discussion, it 
became a matter of some importance to place 
the two sets of musicians at a sufi&cient distance 
one from the other. Fleming might have settled 
the question in a moment ; but with the aid of 
Mrs. Beresford in her long, white, rufQed skirts, 
held up with one hand while with the other she 
shaded her fair face with a huge parasol of lace 
and chiffon, walking from one end of the lawn 
to the other to get the different points of view, 
and Miss Hicks trailing about in her riding- 
habit, switching with her whip towards the sites 
she considered the most effective, the subject 
became intricate. 

It was really very curious how day after day 
the morning was passed in this way, how lunch- 
time came and found the question still unsettled, 
so that the whole party was obliged to take it 
up in fresh lights over a chop, salad, and bread 
and butter in the dining-room. 
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On this particular day when Fleming found 
himself free to order his horse and set forth for 
Im ride it was three o'elock. He had a thing or 
two on his conscience. He had told Miss Hicks 
he should not ride, and he had declined Mrs. 
Beresford's invitation to drive over with her and 
have it ont with the confectioners by declaring 
that he did not intend to stir forth. The two 
ladies had talhed it all over; they had gone 
round and round every subject which came up, 
disagreeing, discossing, conceding, each w^ting 
for the other to commit herself, then pouncing 
on and tearing her to hits. Bnt it was ended, 
or, at least, Fleming so told himself. The night- 
mare condition of mind in which, while in a state 
of utter lethal^, he was yet called upon to per- 
form excruciating feats of decision and choice 
could he shaken off. It was a perfect June day. 
The massy splendor of the trees as they were 
limned against the sky offered a sense of re- 
freshment and rest ; so did the color of the 
thickets of roses on each band ; so also the 
intermittent carols and chirps of the birds. 
Fleming allowed his horse to take its own time 
down the drive. To listen to the rustling of the 
breeze and to look at the reaches of the wide, 
park-like grounds was in itself a pleasure. 

*' I cannot understand it," he said to hioiself 
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wearily. ^' It really does seem to me, in spite 
of all ihh fuss, that they are nice girls. Those 
women are too anxious." 

He was just ready to quicken his horse's pace 
when he suddenly caught sight of a woman's 
dress moving through the vista of trees. It was 
a light, youthful figure, and for a moment it 
occurred to him it might be Agnes or Theodora. 
He faced his horse about to meet her, when he 
saw that it was neither of his daughters, but a 
girl he did not at the moment remember ever to 
have seen, with a clear face and dark eyes and 
hair. She was dressed in a pink-and-white 8hir^ 
waist, with a black cravat loosely knotted under 
a turn-down collar, a plain dark skirt, and a 
sailor hat. She did not bow, but held up her 
hand with a gesture that was almost imperious. 

^^ I am afraid you do not remember me, Mr. 
Fleming," she said, when near enough to speak. 
" My name is Annis Speed." 

Fleming was off his horse in an instant. 

" I recall you perfectly," he answered, " but 
the hat changes you, and then " — 

" Of course, you were not thinking of meet- 
ing me here," Miss Speed made haste to say. 
" I wished to speak to you, so lay in wait." 

" Shall I go back to the house ? " 

" Oh, no, please," Miss Speed exclaimed. "All 
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this is perfectly accidental, — a mere casual en- 
counter. Will your horse stand ? " she inquired. 
Her hands were clinched ; her brow was knitted. 

For answer Fleming slipped the check-rein 
and tied the animal to a branch of an oak. 

" Now he is safe," he announced briefly. 

Miss Speed took her stand against the trunk 
of the nearest tree and faced him. 

"You have advertised for a secretary, Mr. 
Fleming," she said. 

He'gazed back at her. His nightmare feeling 
had returned ; his sense of having to play a part 
in the comedy of life for which he had no cue. 

" Do you mean to say you wish to apply for 
the place ? " he exclaimed. 

"Yes." 

" Are you fitted for it? " 

" There are some things," said Miss Speed, 
almost with vehemence, " that I know I can do. 
There are other things I cannot do. I do not 
like to be cousin Teresa's secretary, but I should 
like to be yours." 

" But why ? " 

" I believe in you. The moment I saw you 
I believed in you." As she spoke her face 
kindled. " I should like your subjects. I sim- 
ply hate Teresa's. I am sick of notes, letters, 
speeches. I want some real work to do." 
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" Do you know anything about my subject ? " 
demanded Fleming, simply to gain time. She was 
so impetuous : something in her tone and look, 
vibrating, persistent, touched his feelings. 

^' For more than a week I have been cramming 
on biology." 

" Cramming on biology I For more than a 
week ! " was Fleming's ejaculation. " You must 
know a good deal by this time." 

" I know how to cram. To make one's self 
master of a science or a language, one must go 
at it brutally." 

" And you have gone at it brutally ? " 

She gave a little nod. '^ I think I could pass 
an examination fairly well." 

" I could n't," said Fleming, " I have been 
observing and tinkering and experimenting and 
feeling my way for twenty years, and all I have 
been able to arrive at is a few hundred pages of 
notes which I am finally going to bring out in 
order to see what the world will say to them." 

"I admire the title of your book," observed 
Miss Speed. " I saw the publishers' announce- 
ment of * Notes on Instinct, Keason, Law.' " She 
met his eyes with a straight, serious glance, quite 
disregarding any possible irony in his speech. 
" I should likc'.to show you what I could do for 
you," she went on. " Of course, compared with 
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you, I am superficial, I am ignorant, — but I 
should not hinder you. You would lose nothing 
in having me, Mr. Fleming. There is some- 
thing in understanding " — 

He looked at her perplexed. 

^' There is a great deal in understanding," he 
replied ; ^^ but not only do I not feel sure that 
you would be able to help me just in the way I 
require help, but I am obliged to tell you that 
there is another candidate for the place, Bernard 
Bristow" — 

" Is Bernard Bristow to be your secretary?" 
she demanded. 

" Yes," said Fleming. " At least, I have told 
him to come and try." 

She had been bracing herself against the tree, 
but now turned away sharply. 

" I wish," Fleming went on in a different tone, 
" that I had it in my power to do something for 
you. I should like to be your friend." 

" You are very good." She tried for a mo- 
ment to meet his glance with composure, but her 
lips trembled. " I wish you good-afternoon," 
she murmured almost under her breath, and in 
another instant shot away like an arrow. 

Fleming untied his horse, mounted, and took 
his way down the drive with a fresh sense of the 
unnecessary complication of things. He was 
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vexed with himself for his constrained attitude 
through the interview. His very admiration for 
the girl (or rather woman, for she did not look 
young) had limited him, for he was certain that 
any suggestion that her being in need of help 
stirred an entirely masculine sympathy would 
have displeased her. He had let her go away, 
sore, indignant, stupefied ; but, good heavens I 
what could he have done ? What else could he 
have said? With Agnes and Theodora, with 
Mrs. Beresford and Miss Hicks, — not to say 
Teresa, — on his hands, Fleming was at present 
conscious of a feminine environment from which 
it was agreeable to escape into his work-room. 
And then to find another woman there I 

" It is quite out of the question," said Flem- 
ing aloud, as he saw with a flash of insight what 
such an invasion would mean. " It would never 
do," he went on to himself, " it would never do ; 
I must draw the line somewhere." 

Still, the very idea of it had left a thrill. She 
had wanted the position; she had taken for 
granted all sorts of high powers and facilities in 
him ; it had seemed a boon for him to grant, and 
she was disappointed. Probably no flicker of a 
sense that he had been ludicrously embarrassed 
by her proposition had disturbed her. Yet he 
was hot all over with the oddness of it. 
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At this moment came a fresh interruption. 
Just as he was passing through the gate he saw 
a young man approaching the place, who on 
catching sight of him made a salute and hurried 
forward. 

" Can this be Bristow ? " Fleming wondered. 

The stranger was dressed with scrupulous 
nicety in a suit of gi*ay, with gaiters of a deeper 
shade of the same color. His whole air was dis- 
tinctly pleasing. Fleming checked his horse and 
stared, taking in with a gradual sense of recogni- 
tion the light, easy figure, the good-looking face, 
with its wide-open blue eyes, the smiling lips, 
with a faint line of blond mustache above. 

" Why, it 's Owen Torrance," he ejaculated, 
holding out his hand. 

" I hoped you would remember me," returned 
the young man. 

" Yes, indeed. And I now seem to recall the 
fact that your aunt Phoebe said you were com- 
ing back shortly." 

" I only landed yesterday," said Owen. " I 
am at my grandfather's. I was on my way to 
your house." 

" Did you come to see the girls ? " inquired 
Fleming. " Or shall I go back with you ? " 

The young man so politely yet so firmly forbade 
such a sacrifice of valuable time that Fleming 
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rode on without a pang of conscience, but pre- 
sently encountering Miss Flora Hicks (to whom 
he had to explain his change of mind), and hap- 
pening as they rode on together to allude to the 
fact of having met Owen Torrance on his way to 
the house to see Agnes and Theodora, her reply 
was, — 

" Is that the way you chaperon your daugh- 
ters ? " 

in 

Meanwhile the young man had reached the 
house, ascended the steps, rung the door-bell, and 
inquiring for the young ladies had sent up his 
name by Augustus. Then he entered the draw- 
ing-room, round which he gazed with a depressed 
air. He had been studying architecture in Eu- 
rope, and just before his return had visited his 
aunt, Mrs. John Torrance, at Clarens, who had 
begged him to call upon her nieces. Phoebe 
Torrance had been comfortably far from realiz- 
ing what an amiable concession it was on the 
young man's part to look after two little girls 
not yet out. To his prophetic soul the drawing- 
room showed just what he was to expect. It was 
crude, old-fashioned, but not a good old fashion ; 
— there was nothing antique, nothing colonial, 
yet nothing modern ; no cosy corner, no fireplace 
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nook, no rainbow group of cashions, no silver 
knickknacks, not even an afternoon tea-table. 

While he was trying to detach all but the 
merest remnant of himself from the ordeal of 
meeting Mr. Fleming's neglected daughters, he 
heard from above the sound of a faint shriek.. 
This was followed by a rush on the stairs, a swirl 
of draperies along the hall, and in another min- 
ute something white, winged, whirled into the 
room, and, uttering the exclamation, ^^ Oh, cousin 
Owen, how glad I am to see you," flew the whole 
length towards him. Two arms from the winged 
creature were flung round his neck, and to his own 
surprise he had put his lips to a cheek which 
seemed to be offered. ^^ Oh, I am so glad to see 
you," came from the apparition, as with a deep 
sigh it withdrew to a little distance, as if to gain 
a better glimpse. 

" It is Theodora, I think," faltered the young 

man. 

"Theodora? Of course it is Theodora. As 
if there could possibly be any doubt of its being 
Theodora 1 Did you flatter yourself it was Ag- 
nes? Agnes is upstairs, trying on her frock 
for the party. I shrieked, ' Owen Torrance has 
come,' and she just looked up from the end of her 
sash, which she was studying, and said, ' Indeed I 
You go down, won't you ? ' That was the way 
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Agnes condescended to receive the news which 
fairly turned my head with rapture. Yet you 
seem not to be quite sure which of us it is I 
Don't you know yet that I am Theodora ? " 

She even put a hand on each of his shoul- 
ders, as if to shake him slightly. 

Startled, surprised, yet somewhat under the 
spell of it, he was about to put his lips once 
more to her cheek, but she retreated. 

^' Oh, I did n't mean that," she now observed; 
^' as we are cousins, — or just the same as 
cousins, — there was no particular harm in your 
kissing me once ; but once is enough. Not but 
what I am enchanted at seeing you. Aunt Phoebe 
wrote that you might come back and you might 
not come back; that your real wish was to 
stay until you had quite mastered the secret of 
Boman concrete." 

"I particularly desired to stay on," said 
Owen, with a distinct note of grievance in his 
voice ; " I particularly detested the idea of 
coming back ; but there was an opening for me 
at Westlake's, and grandfather felt that I ought 
to take advantage of it." 

" I always did believe in special providences," 
said Theodora, still standing and gazing at the 
visitor with rapture shining in her face. " Any- 
thing I really insist on is sure to happen at 
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once. I did so wish we should have a little 
peep at the world before we were actually old ; 
and we are being allowed a peep. Then with a 
clear prospect ahead of being launched I was 
frightened to death. Only this morning I was 
saying to Agnes, ' Now, if there were only some- 
body who really belonged to me, somebody I 
might really depend on, somebody actually de- 
voted to me, or who at least knew how to act as 
if he were, I should feel so much more safe.* 
And now here you are 1 " 

" Here I am," replied Owen, a certain fire in- 
fused into his languor, and taking a step nearer. 

" You have descended from the skies," Theo- 
dora pursued, at the same time retreating a 
step, and, being brought up by a sofa, sitting 
down at one end and motioning to him to take 
the other. " I feel as if you were quite my 
property." 

"You charm me," murmured Owen, sitting 
down, but not quite at the other end of the sofa. 

" I am so glad you don't object," said Theo- 
dora, laughing. 

"Object?" 

" But I assure you I intend to get a great deal 
out of you." 

" I am so glad you think I have possibilities." 

Theodora looked at him. 
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" Oh, they *re immense." She nodded ap- 
proval. "You will take the edge o£E my ner- 
vousness ; you will help me at every turn. No 
matter what happens, I shall always have you. 
Don't you see, when there are so many cousins 
and aunts and uncles, all watching and criticis- 
ing and saying that they knew how it would be, 
for we had never been brought up properly and 
have no idea how to behave " — 

** I — I — I think " — murmured Owen. 

"You think I behave very nicely," said 
Theodora, jumping at his meaning. " That is 
precisely what I wish you to think. It will be 
charming to have you praising me at every turn. 
And I shall feel so proud of youl You are 
such a dear in those beautiful gray trousers and 
gaiters. It is not to be a regular cut-and-dried 
coming out, you see. It is just to tide us over 
the interval before next winter. - Still there is 
to be a dance after the lawn party. Until you 
came I did so dread it I I was so sure I should 
be embarrassed, at a loss." 

" I don't think you possibly could," Owen ob- 
served, as he spoke edging along the sofa towards 
her. 

" Oh, you have no idea ! The girls have told 
us such horrible things that we simply sit and 
shudder. That is, I sat and shuddered until 
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yoa came. Now, there waa Gertie Vaa Loan, 
with heaps and heaps of relations on both sides, 
all rich and well connected and eager to give 
her the best opportunity. She was an absolute 
failure. Even at her own halls the young men 
hardly seemed to see her, or if they did conde- 
scend to ask her to dance, after three turns they 
released her with an overwhelming bow which 
froze her to the soul." 

"She danced badly, I suppose," Buggested 
Owen, with discrimination. 

" What if she did dance badly ? Surely they 
ought to have wished to spare her feelings." 

He simply shrugged hia shoulders. 

" Do you mean to say that you would refuse 
to dance with me if I danced badly ? " 

*' You could n't dance badly if you tried." 

" Oh, you are so nice." He had moved so far 
down the sofa that she, in her effort to retreat, 
was by this time perching on the rail. With a 
quick impulse she stood up and held out both 
arms. " Just try me a little," she said suddenly. 

" Without music ? " 

" I dance without music half the day." 

It waa Owen's habit to hold his talents a 
!;ood deal in reserve, but there was something 
ibout the girl so fresh, so sweet, above all, so 
mpulsive I She claimed him with such utter 
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unreserve, she counted so confidently upon his 
devotion, that after a moment's hesitation he 
accepted the invitation to the waltz. The thing 
was absurd, and in general he objected to being 
made absurd. To be labeled, ticketed, handed 
over in this wise, would have been quite incred- 
ible, unless — he had liked his destination. 

" One, two, three," counted Theodora. " One, 
two, three ; now then 1 " They glided down the 
room, they whirled up the room, they crossed, 
zigzagged, took an easy curve round tables and 
chairs, then finally came up breathless in the 
folds of the portiere. 

" Tell me," gasped Theodora. « How am I? 
Heavy in hand?" 

" Heavy 1 " ejaculated Owen. " As heavy as 
thistle-down." 

On they went, faster and always faster, for 
with no instrument to mark the time the pace 
grew constantly more and more furious. There 
is no telling at what rate of speed they might 
have arrived had they not been brought up by a 
smothered exclamation and the words, — 

" What 1 dancing ? " 

Two figures darkened the doorway, and Owen 
and Theodora started apart. Any consciousness 
of the possible awkwardness of the situation 
was Owen's and Owen's alone. For his private 
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satisfaction and for the sake of good manners he 
released his partner with a little bow. Then, as 
if taking it for granted that the visitors could 
have nothing to do with himself, he turned 
round, not raising his eyes, until he encountered 
a mirror, at which he gave one single glance to 
make sure that the slightly twisted ends of his 
mustache were not out of order. Having made 
sure of that fact, and also that he was blushing, 
he took refuge behind a window curtain, when, 
finally facing about, he perceived that Theodora 
was greeting two of his own numerous family 
connections. 

Theodora, with the open brow of one whom 
nothing could take unawares, had flown towards 
the visitors. 

^^Dear aunt Teresa," she cried, embracing 
her, ^' do congratulate me. Cousin Owen says I 
dance very well. He has kindly been coaching 
me for to-morrow." 

Teresa's flowing draperies were so ample as 
partly to conceal the square, robust outlines of a 
large young man following her. But, hot used 
to being eclipsed, he now emerged, and saying, 
" This is, I think, my cousin Theodora ? " he 
extended his hand. 

But Theodora was already a personage. She 
oould n't be patronized. 
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"Are we cousins?" she inquired naively. 
" I have so many cousins." 

" It is your mother's cousin, Bernard B#istow, 
Theodora," Mrs. Dowdle explained. ^^ He has 
been lunching with us, and I brought him over 
to introduce him to your father." 

Agnes came in at the same moment and was 
also introduced to her father's future secretary, 
who also greeted her with — 

" And this is my cousin Agnes ? " 

Agnes assented gracefully and sat down be- 
side Mrs. Dowdle, who had called Owen Tor- 
rance up to her and was taking him to task for 
the denationalization of his uncle, John Tor- 
rance, who had lived abroad for years. 

" All the same," returned Owen, " uncle John 
likes the climate round Lake Leman, and he 
does not like the climate of the United States." 

Teresa, in her broad, fluent way, which gave 
all her utterances a little the air of a speech, 
argued plausibly that the United States offered 
every possible variety of climate. What bin- 
dered Owen from taking her disquisition with 
good humor was the shock he had received in 
seeing Theodora sit down and engage in what 
seemed to be a lively conversation with Bernard 
Bristow. What added to the natural pang of 
jealousy was the fact that while he, Owen, was 
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only the nephew by marriage of her aunt, Ber- 
nard Bristow was actually a cousin, — of course 
several times removed, but yet a cousin. Owen 
hated these remote cousinships. It was, of 
course, quite proper and natural for Theodora 
to regard him as a cousin. As a mere child she 
had been instructed to address him as ^' Cousin 
Owen." Then when three years before Mrs. 
Theodora Stanwood Fleming was taking her 
granddaughters abroad, Owen, as it happened, 
had crossed with them. The twins, just seven- 
teen at that time, wore plaid frocks, and their 
hair, in two braids hanging on their shoulders, 
was tied with plaid ribbons. It had been a 
rough voyage, and Mrs. Fleming and Agnes had 
hardly left their berths. Thus Theodora, hap- 
pening like himself to be a good sailor, had been 
thrown exclusively upon him for society. They 
had eaten their meals together, paced the deck 
in company, and the girl's prattle had to some 
degree relieved the ennui of the voyage. At 
that time, however, if Owen had had a thought 
of admiring either of the twins, it was Agnes. 
To-day, while Theodora had startled, embar- 
rassed, almost shocked him, she had also 
charmed. 

That latter fact made all the difference. 
Merely to surprise a young man, to knock him 
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down even with admiration, is nothing, unless 
he is at the same time bewitched. Theodora 
had the look and tone and manner which cast a 
spell. The trouble was that it now seemed as if 
she were equally ready to cast a spell over Ber- 
nard Bristow. 

'^ And he is such a solemn ass," Owen said to 
himself. 

This was, however, the way the conversation 
was progressing between Theodora and her fa- 
ther's future secretary : — 

'^ Do you mean to say you will not condescend 
to ask me to dance at my own coming-out 
party?" 

^^ Dancing is hardly in my line. I might join 
you in a square dance." 

^' Do you mean to say you do not know how 
to dance?" 

'^ I should not suppose one was obliged to be 
a professor of dancing in order to go through a 
few figures." 

'^ I do not consider a square dance a dance. 
Either a man dances or he does not." 

^^ I have no doubt but that I could dance if I 
gave my attention to it." 

'^ I have heard of a man who when asked if he 
played the violin said he had never tried." 

^^ You seem to consider that a knowledge of 
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dancing is important, almost essential. A man 
may have other objects in life." 

" Let him pursue his own objects then. I 
have my own object." 

"Surely the sole object of your existence is 
not dancing ? " — this with a rising crest. 

" It certainly is. I know no other." 

" I consider it not only frivolous, but wicked 
to admit such an object." 

Impossible to predict what might have been 
the outcome of a conversation so pointed if Mrs. 
Beresf ord had not come in to discuss the question 
of whether the biscuits and cakes to be served 
next day should be tied alternately with rose 
and white (for there had been a compromise on 
the question of color), or whether each pile was 
to bear both colors. As Fleming was not at 
home to decide this knotty point (although, as 
Mrs. Beresford said, he had told her he should 
not stir out of the house), she sat down to wait 
for him, — and to be tackled by Teresa as to 
whether she would read a paper on " Society 
and its Objects " at the luncheon she wished to 
give her husband's nieces. 

" There are to be only twenty papers," Teresa 
explained. "None are to last more than ten 
minutes. The object is to throw as many dis- 
tinct lights as possible on the question of whether 
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society is worth perpetuating. Your own point 
of view would interest some people, no doubt." 

While Mrs. Beresford, pleased, as we all are 
when invited to instruct the world, fluttered 
gracefully over the question, Owen and Theo- 
dora had once more gravitated together, and 
Bernard Bristow fell to the lot of Agnes. 

Bernard was, as we have said, a large, square 
yoimg man, and his stiff dark hair stood up 
aggressively froin a powerful-looking forehead. 
His eyes looked out keenly from beneath mas- 
sive, pent-house brows; his chin was heavily 
moulded ; his lips were large ; his was an ora- 
tor's mouth. His temper was still rufiELed by the 
interlude with Theodora, and it had not smoothed 
him down to see the clear rapture with which 
she had turned to Torrance and away from him- 
self. 

'^ He is such a frivolous ass ! The two suit," 
Bernard said to himself and took up with Agnes, 
discerning in her something more akin to his 
own seriousness. If her manner had not the 
ease and grace of her sister's, neither had it the 
nonchalance, not to say the disdain, which had 
characterized Theodora's. Agnes seemed eager 
to listen, ready to appreciate, and he could 
launch forth on his own subject. Professor 
Thurston had spoken to him of Mr. Fleming's 
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being in need of a secretary. Mr. Fleming's 
province in science was not, perhaps, that to 
which Bernard's preferences invited him, but 
his was no cramped posture of foregone conclu- 
sions, — he was ready to give his aid wherever 
it was most needed. 

Agnes answered gratef uUy for her father, and 
Bernard expanded visibly. He could talk to 
this excellent young girl. She sat spellbound, 
almost speechless, while he exploited his ideas. 
'^I will tell you all about it so that you may 
understand:" that was his formula. There was 
a completeness about the performance, and 
Agnes could but think what a comfort it would 
be at this crisis to have such a person to turn to 
at need ; who, if he had no brilliant things to say, 
uttered his dull ones with such an air of their 
being final that nobody could think of question- 
ing them. It was not only Theodora who knew 
how to take advantage of favoring winds. 

It thus happened that Fleming, on returning 
from his ride, heard voices in the drawing-room, 
and pausing outside the door before he entered, 
shared with Agnes the privilege of listening to 
the conversation of his new secretary. 

"To please me," he was saying, "a woman 
cannot be too distinctly feminine. God has ap- 
pointed a place for woman at the fireside. Man 
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lives in the sunshine, she in ihe shadow. Do 
you not agree with me ? " 

" Oh, yes," Agnes murmured. 
" You, I fancy, have lived quietly hitherto." 
" Oh, yes. I never pined for society." 
Bernard conceded that society had its uses. 
It is an anvil for a man to beat out his thoughts 
upon. Sometimes there is even suggestive stimu- 
lus in meeting other men and coming into col- 
lision with their ideas. After hard work and 
study the intellectual warrior needed to unbend, 
to rest, to take off his armor. 

^^ Besides," he added, with a bow towards 
his fair listener, '^ society means the smile of 



woman." 



A glance, a smile, thanked him, but Agnes was 
too much thrilled with the charm of the moment 
to be otherwise than mute. 

^^ Your father has, I take it, lived a little too 
much out of the world," Qemard proceeded. 
" He will require to be brought up to date." 

^^Oh, papa belongs to all sorts of scientific 
societies," said Agnes breathlessly. 

"The refuge of fossils," Bernard declared. 
"The imiversity test is the touchstone I shall 



use." 



And at this moment in came Fleming. It 
was perhaps ^ little unfortunate that he had 
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heard Bernard's characterizatioD of himself, hut 
he was not looking for pleasure nowadays. And 
in spite of Bernard's small opinion of his em- 
ployer, he still greeted him affably. 

"Although we may not always agree," he 
said, " we both have one thing in common, Mr. 
Fleming, — the choice of a subject and the wish 
to work at it." 

" I am very much struck with him," was Flem- 
ing's phrase concerning his secretary. "I am 
very much struck with him indeed." 

He said this to Mrs. Beresford when walking 
with her to the terrace, where her pony-carriage 
waited at the steps. He said it afterwards to 
his sister-in-law. 

" Oh, yes," Teresa answered, " Bernard Bris- 
tow understands himself, no doubt, — but just 
as he appeared at our house and informed me 
that you had engaged him I was coming over to 
suggest that you should try Annis Speed. She 
needs a place, poor girl." 

" I thought she was your secretary," returned 
Fleming. 

" She has taken Miss Smith's place very well. 
Now Miss Smith has come back, and Annis, 
poor girl, is impatient! — I suppose she is a 
little disappointed. She has tried a good many 
things and has not been over-successful. She 
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needs to make money. I really think your place 
would have suited her very yrelL" 

^^ But, my dear Teresa, she is a yoimg woman I 
— rather a pretty young woman I " 

^^ You are behind the age, Stanny. That sort 
of thing does n't count at all nowadays. Nobody 
any longer considers the question of sex." 

^^ Indeed I " said Fleming ; then again, ^' In- 
deed ! " 

^' I suppose you are thinking about some ob- 
solete question of the proprieties," continued 
Teresa. '^ But all that set of ideas is flatly an- 
tique. You see you have isolated yourself so 
long that you are not in touch with a girl like 
Annis Speed. Society is permeated with a fresh 
leaven. Girls no longer wish to marry, — that 
is, a girl like Annis, who feels the necessity of 
being herself, expressing herseU, developing her 
own capacities. Her life has not been too easy, 
and it has given her an intense seriousness. 
Even if she were to. fall in love, she would be 
likely to put unreasoning passion aside and go 
on doing her work." 

" Nevertheless," said Fleming, " I can't help 
thinking that young Bristow will fit into the 
place better." 



PART III 

SWEET AND TWENTY 



The lawn party and dance had gone ofiP to 
perfection. Fleming might easily have been 
vain of his daughters. The very way they were 
dressed for the occasion was a triumph, — not a 
frill, not a sash-end, not even a wandering curl, 
but gave distinctness to the fact that they offered 
themselves submissive sacrifices to the critical 
eyes of friends and relatives. It was their role 
to be unsophisticated, naive, humble, gratefuL 
It was not an occasion for them to shine ; it was 
enough if they passed muster, — were not a glar- 
ing failure. While the two girls were dressed 
alike, there were still points of contrast, as if to 
give a hey to certain subtle differences. It was, 
however, all delicately done, so as to make it felt 
rather than seen, guessed at rather than under- 
stood, that Agnes was more stately and Theo- 
dora more various. 

Teresa, Mrs. Beresford, and Miss Flora Hicks 
had received the guests along with Fleming. 
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Mrs. Beresford had confided to every one that 
she felt rewarded for the pains she had taken, 
that Stanwood had begged her to do everything 
for his poor girls that a mother might. Thus 
challenged to perfection, here was the result. 

Miss Flora Hicks, however, had not per- 
mitted the laurels of victory to be snatched 
from her own hands. If the affair was going 
off well, if the arrangements showed a happy 
dexterity, it was because Stanny had said to 
her, ^^ You must take me, guide me. What is 
one to do ? " 

Teresa, as ever, met the situation blandly, but 
with a sort of protest that she should have 
wasted her time on a purely social function, — 
mere society being, to her mind, subordinate to 
broadly human and sociological interests. She 
could at least regard Agnes and Theodora from 
the point of view of watching their development 
imder these fresh conditions. Nevertheless, while 
giving the three hostesses due precedence and 
emphasizing all the ideal charm that attached 
to the debutantes, the triumph of the occasion 
had actually been Fleming's. It was Stanwood 
Fleming himself whom all the world within 
reach had flocked to see, curious to discover 
what he was after his Rip Van Winkle sleep. 
Although he pleaded awkwardness, embarrass- 
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meiit, that he had become used to a difiPerent 
element, and only came to the surface nowadays 
to make himself absurd, he carried through his 
.rSle admirably. He had contrived through all 
his long eclipse to keep himself singularly young. 
He was, besides, good-looking, and then, as peo- 
ple whispered to each other, " Such an awfully 
fine mind." The situation was interesting; it 
inspired curiosity. If his very grief for his 
young wife had served to keep him from grow- 
ing dull and heavy, as a mpre contented man is 
apt to do, this rekindling of interest in life must 
have its logical sequence. The burning ques- 
tion was whether this logical sequence would be 
Mrs. Tom Beresford or Miss Flora Hicks, and 
it was settled according to the individual bias 
of the looker-on. 

It needed less imagination to make up one's 
mind as to Agnes's and Theodora's possible 
preferences. Theodora drew like a magnet; 
but, while all the cousins and cousins of cousins 
to the sixth remove pressed about her, her 
glance turned with interrogation towards Owen 
Torrance, her smile questioned him ; from time 
to time she sent a nod in his direction, as much 
as to ask, " Do you see ? " And Agnes, if less 
radiant, had seemed in her sedate way even 
more gratefully conscious of the proximity of 
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Bernard Bristow, who, in spite of his general 
woodenness of demeanor, had evidently warmed 
to the work of keeping guard. Yes, even the 
least observant guest had been interested in the 
little nlrama, felt himself or herself in the cur- 
rent of events, and looked forward to assisting 
ultimately at the climax. 

But now it was the day after the fete, and 
Fleming and his daughters were talking over 
the affair while they ate their breakfast, with a* 
sensation of expansion, almost of salvation, that 
the plunge was made and the ordeal safely over. 

"But it is only beginning," said Fleming. 
" There are six invitations ahead." 

" Oh, but we 've tried it," said Theodora 
hopefully. " We have not entirely failed. I 
shall never again have just the same terror I 
felt yesterday. I was so afraid I should have 
no partners, but they came." 

" Came ! I should think so," said Fleming. 
" It seemed to me they came too near. What 
these young fellows called waltzing seems to me 
a frantic rush. I used to waltz myself. In 
those days we swam — swam one way, then 
swam the other. Now they seem not to know 
how to reverse." 

" That is the heavenly part of it," said Theo- 
dora. " They take you round and round, never 
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stopping for a single instant. If the motion is 
varied, it is simply by making a headlong rush 
to the other end of the room ; then the spinning 
begins again. You feel as if you could n't stand 
it, you feel as if you did n't know at all what 
was to happen. You grow more and more in- 
toxicated and bewildered and carried off your 
feet, and yet" — 

^^ Do not use the second person," said the 
fastidious Agnes. ^' I am not with you at all. 
I did not like it." 

" Like it ? " returned Theodora. " Did I say 
that I liked it ? Do you suppose that I more 
than endured it? Of course, it depends on who 
and what the young man is, but in any case it is 
a little — surprising, to have one's hand clutched 
tight, carried up to a coat collar, and held there 
in a vice, with a chance of a cheek bobbing down 
to it every other moment." 

*' Very bad form, I think," said Agnes. 

^^ I did not make the form," answered Theo- 
dora. ^' I do not set myself up as any better 
than my neighbors. Other girls suffer it, and 
so must I." 

*^ There are square dances," suggested Agnes 
primly. 

** Dreadful romps," observed Fleming. " I saw 
little to choose. Take my advice, my dear girls, 
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don't have decided views of your own against 
the authority of others, at least until you have 
found out all about it, and are ready to leave 
society to go on without you. One of the few 
good things about society is, that until you are 
very successful indeed, you cannot do just what 
you like ; you must fit your whims and inclina- 
tions into other people's grooves." 

^^ It is all Bernard Bristow's teaching that sets 
Agnes against round dances," Theodora now 
declared. ''He can romp through the lancers, 
but an elephant could waltz better." 

*' Owen Torrance can waltz," retorted Agnes 
with fine disdain, '' but then he cannot do any- 
thing else, — he cannot even .talk." 

" That is what makes Owen such a dear," 
observed Theodora. " He is n't a bit superior. 
I suppose he must know something about archi- 
tecture, at least, but he never gives a hint of it. 
I do so hate superior people like Bernard. He 
wishes to instruct one. He begins at the be- 
ginning and teUs you everything from Adam 
and Eve down. If you answer, or, rather, if I 
answer, he listens to my bungling remark, and 
replies, 'I suppose what you mean to say is,' 
and taking my very words, gives them back to 
me like a package I have done up ill and which 
he returns in compact shape." 
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Fleming was much amused. ^^ That is it ex- 
actly," he asseverated. " He takes my papers, 
reads them, assorts them, turns them inside out 
and outside in, rips open the seams, as it were, 
enlarges them here and compresses them there, 
patches them with new stuff of his own, and 
gets copy ready for the printer by magic. My 
occupation will soon be gone." 

" Oh, I was certain he would be a great com- 
fort to you," said Agnes. " It must simplify 
things amazingly for you to have him help you." 

" But my occupation is gone," Fleming said 
again. 

That, however, was the result to be desired. 
What Fleming needed to give himself to, heart 
and soul, was this new occupation of chaperoning 
his daughters, assisting at every sort of function, 
{Residing at his own board, and playing host to 
all who chose to come. He bore it with astonish- 
ing good humor. He talked, he listened, he ob- 
served. It had not at first occurred to him, until 
Teresa suggested it, that he might infuse a spirit 
of scientific inquiry into the process of making 
acquaintance with his neighbors. But why not? 
Instinct, reason, law, have their invincible devel- 
opment under all conditions. If sociology were 
ever to become an exact science, it might seem 
as if the outlying region of a large city where 
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many of the families had lived for generations 
on the same place, where the struggle for exist- 
ence had long since successfully terminated, 
where they had all felt the same modifying influ- 
ences, where everybody had had all they needed 
to eat and drink and clothes to wear, might offer 
a fair field for investigation. It did seem as if 
Fleming might make a few notes. 

Even his daughters day by day astonished 
him, not only by their powers of progressive 
adaptation, but by their differentiations. They 
dressed, they moved, they talked, with more and 
more individual expression. Theodora's hair 
' grew all the while more and more fluffy in the 
airy distance which it kept above the fore- 
head, setting the face off like an aureole, while 
Agnes^s soft and pretty locks subsided from 
even the semblance of a wave or curl into a* 
sleek smoothness, which showed every line of 
her well-set little head. These modifications 
might well be watched. It is only by very slow 
and gradual steps that perfect adaptation to 
any new scheme of things is brought about. 
Toads climbing into trees to get out of the way 
of an advancing flood soon learn to make their 
homes in the crook of the bough, and living far 
above their old submerged world contentedly 
croak about the weather of the upper layers of 
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atmosphere. The embryonic whale has rudi- 
mentary teeth which, never being needed, are 
never developed. The protoplastic hand and 
arm of the embryo bird becomes the wing. 
Thus, Theodora's motion and movement, float- 
ing rather than walking, always more and more 
impetuous, grew more and more in haste, while 
Agnes's became more and more deliberate. Theo- 
dora's powers of conversation, always buoyant, 
expanded, while Agnes waxed silent, pleased most 
with " the joy of her own thoughts." All this 
was an interesting study, and might be the sign 
that these minor changes were the starting-point 
of some new development answering to some 
fixed law. 

Fleming was perhaps less interested in his own 
compeers, although it was no difficult matter to 
analyze the processes of evolution by which they 
had become so fixed in type. His old college 
mates, the older men, too, who had been in life 
when he entered it, but with whom he had hardly 
exchanged a word all these twenty years, pressed 
cordially about him, congratulating him that 
after the long void and silence he had come 
back to the pleasures of existence. They talked 
about the weather and European politics, but 
that was mere preamble. The subject they were 
eager to arrive at was their own point of view, 
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their own felicity, their own grievance. One 
man discoursed about his wife's perfections, the 
superiority of his house and home and offspring 
to anybody else's house and home and offspring ; 
many more, alas, hinted at their wives' imper- 
fections; also the imperfection of their wives' 
relations, and the disappointment one has to 
suffer in one's children. Then the impracti- 
cability of keeping comfortably within one's in- 
come ! That was an inexhaustible topic ; also the 
increasing scale of living, the expensiveness of 
house and grounds. Everything was expensive 
— sons and^ daughters in particular. One man 
had collected statistics on the subject of woman's 
dress ; another thought that it was the modern 
ease in getting about, traveling up and down 
the world, constant going to town, that made the 
leakage. One individual's complaint against the 
universe was that it -^ was so much trouble each 
month to cut the coupons off his bonds. He 
wanted the partitions perforated, as they are in 
postage stamps. Another found fault with the 
fact that nowadays the individual man, with his 
individual idea of what is neat and comfortable, 
has no chance ; unless an article of commerce may 
be manufactured by the million and billion and 
commands a general sale, it ceases to exist. For 
example, he liked, when getting out of his bath- 
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tub in the morniDg, to stand on a cork mat, but 
be could n't find a cork mat for love or money 
in this country. Nobody else happening to ap- 
preciate the advantages of a cork mat, or every- 
body else flabbily yielding up the point and help- 
ing on the general mush of concession to the 
stupid crowd who were willing to stand on a rug 
or a Turkish bath-towel — why, he had to suffer. 
But^ above all, each man's dyspepsia and the 
difficulty of finding the proper sort of diet was a 
perennial spring of lament, conjecture, induction 
and deduction. Looked at in the light of social 
entertainment, such conversation could hardly 
have been amusing ; scientifically, however, it 
ought to have had its value to Fleming. 

The women were more subtle. They balked 
his perception. They used their cleverness not 
to express their grievance against the world, but 
to disguise it. They did not complain. Indeed, 
their role was to have an air of enjoyment, to 
appear complete, well equipped, getting what 
they craved out of life. Their knowledge of 
things in general was implied leather than 
flaunted. They had their enthusiasms well in 
hand, and reduced to an epigram. It struck 
Fleming occasionally that the middle-aged and 
elderly woman is rather heroic in her never-end- 
ing fight with Time, renewed each morning, yet 
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which there is no chance of her ever winning. 
It was here that it seemed to him lay the pity of 
it, — that is, from the scientific point of view. 
The successive moults of insects, for instance, 
each supplying a particular need and answering 
a definite function, have, besides their use, their 
distinct phenomena, and may be studied to ad- 
vantage. What interposes in the living, sentient 
human being is the self-conscious effort to deny 
that one is moulting at alL Nature's processes, 
by this effort to be as young and fresh as other 
people, are held in check. Multiply notes, ob- 
servations, infinitely, they still are sure to go 
wrong. The variation of color in a butterfly, or 
in the iridescence of a pigeon's wing, offers a 
clue ; but what meaning exists when color may be 
put on or off as one chooses, when one is stout 
or thin according to fashion, has sleeves like 
balloons or fitting like the epidermis ? When, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, there is absolutely no functional utility in 
one article of dress or ornament, it is impossi- 
ble to push any theory to a conclusion. Buffon 
once amused himself by discussing the question 
whether, since a crocodile in certain respects re- 
sembles a huge beetle, it ought or ought not to 
be called an insect. The point lies in the fact 
that in science such superficial resemblances and 
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differences do not count at all. In spite of cer- 
tain points of likeness, women, by their extraor- 
dinary faculty of assimilation and modification, 
liave developed into something quite different 
from quadrupeds, fishes, birds, or insects. Like 
the whale and porpoise, they furnish an example 
of the possibility of adaptation of living organ- 
isms to a prescribed environment. For just as 
whales and porpoises, originally intended to be 
four-footed beasts on dry land, have by flood 
and cataclysm been obliged to take to the water 
and act like fish, so women, no matter how they 
began, having to act upon the ideals impressed 
upon them by the poets and romanticists, and 
finding that all that is valuable in life rests on 
the assumption of their being only a little lower 
than the angels, act their part like angels, at 
least as much like angels as they know how. 

At any rate, it was no easy matter to put a 
finger on a button in the mechanism of the 
stately dames who came and went, and for pur- 
poses of good hard scientific observation and in- 
ference Fleming turned with relief to the young 
people. It was not, thank Heaven ! necessary to 
listen to the talk that went on ; it was not even 
essential to the purpose in hand to take too much 
note of details as to how they managed to pair, 
go off in couples, come back with a lady's change, 
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and all that. What was beautifully and evi- 
dently done by Agnes, by Theodora, by their 
girl friends, above all by the young fellows who 
hovered about, an ever-changing cluster, was to 
act out the drama just as Nature has decreed it, 
by irrepressible Instinct, by the transparent arti- 
fice which Reason imposes, but, above all, by Law. 
If Agnes crystallized day by day into more and 
more flawless propriety, Theodora needed just 
that check and balance to her own liberty. If 
Agnes discountenanced' inconsistency, aimed at 
being always the same, Theodora seemed to be 
testing the surface of things to see how much 
she might do, how far she might go. Like a 
juggler keeping six balls in air, she liked to play 
with the crowd of aspirants hovering about her, 
manipulating with ease their baitings, their ap- 
proaches, their reti rings. Some of these admir- 
ers were content merely to make a display of 
gorgeous plumage, strutting, bowing, caracoling, 
dancing with ineffable complacency, relying on 
their fine feathers ; others, following the example 
of the birds singing in mating time, made their 
note audible ; and with their more or less artic- 
ulate conversation, their talk and jests, let out 
the effervescing wine of life as do other happy 
young creatures. Not a few went into the compe- 
tition with a curious desire to out-ride, out-waltz, 
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out-wheel the others. These were the gladiators 
in love. All of them were too much absorbed to 
know the flavor of absurdity. Not only Theodora, 
with her freaks and whims, her airy willfulness, 
her imperious moods of preference, and her pretty 
gusts of disdain, but Agnes herself was getting 
little warnings and signals of the far-off gales of 
real feeling and passion. The experience was 
answering to the demands of their inspiration, 
their curiosity, their divination. They played 
their parts with instinctive dramatic art, but it 
soon began to dawn upon Fleming that not a 
little of this by-play was mere by-play, that even 
while his daughters seemed to be permitting 
each single one of her group of followers to 
go through his evolutions and to show his par- 
ticular talent, still the competition was not open. 
Every now and then there came a hint that their 
choice was already made, that their nice little 
ways were a mere effervescence of gratitude to 
everybody in general. Was there not a confes- 
sion of preference in the way in which they took 
certain attentions for granted ? Had not only 
Theodora but Agnes an attendant who, if less 
prettily treated than some of the others, was yet 
more constantly put to the test, and always with 
a magnificent security about results. It was 
not long before Fleming found a richness of 
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suggestion in the way Owen Torrance waited 
while Theodora g^ve tongue to every one else 
who came near her, or chilled him with a waft 
of her garments as she danced away from him 
with other partners. The young fellow's good 
nature was exquisite, or else he had himself well 
in hand. Fleming liked Owen. He respected 
Bernard Bristow, and took no little pains not 
to formulate his feelings towards his secretary, 
who was really making himself most useful, even 
while he possessed a knack of putting his em- 
ployer's nerves on edge. It might have pleased 
Fleming to have seen Bernard suffer to some 
degree from Theodora's mischievous audacities, 
but to the initiated observer it was soon appar- 
ent that it was the appreciative Agnes to whom 
he attachefd himself. Not that he waited. Ber- 
nard could not have waited, but he had a lively 
sense of decorum, and knew how to sit by until 
his moment should come ; that it would ulti- 
mately come he had no doubt. 

Fleming, in the weeks of perpetual gayety 
which followed the girls' party, had ample time 
to watch all this. He' considered himself an 
admiring, an amused, a disinterested specta- 
tor; — splendidly unconscious that everybody 
else was watching him ; that everybody else had 
a finger on his pulse while he was apparently 
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drawn this way by Mrs. Beresf ord and that way 
by Flora Hicks. All he thought about himself 
was, ^^ I am afraid I shall begin to care about 
what I eat, and grow fat." Another observa- 
tion was that his once occasional cigar, taken 
only as a stimulant when he was hardest at 
work, was liow in the way of becoming too much 
of a solace. 

II 

It was past the middle of July, and there were 
plans for a bolder flight. Fleming and his 
daughters were to spend six weeks between Nar- 
ragansett, Newport, and Bar Harbor. 

" We 're immensely in it, are n't we ? " said 
Theodora to Owen Torrance. " There is simply 
no end to the invitations we have. Of course, 
we shall blow over ; people will not go on for- 
ever putting themselves out in this way for us, 
but for the time being " — Her look and glance 
and gesture rounded out her meaning. She 
pointed to a long row of bouquets, to baskets of 
fruit, to boxes of bonbons, to sheaves of notes. 
" Yes," she went on, with her head a little on 
one side, and with a fine note of regret in her 
voice, " we shall have our little day and then our 
sun will set ; but having had one's day, one has 
had it, especially when that day, so to speak, con- 
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talned a pink luncheon, a yellow tea, six or eight 
dinners with nobody knows how many courses, 
and now promises a long stretch into a paradise 
of yachting parties, balls, and what not I I do 
really consider that one might live contentedly 
in a hole afterwards." 

Expression was gathering in Owen's face. 
Theodora knew the signs, and when she saw that 
he had something on his mind, her way was to 
take it for granted what he wished to say was 
that she was putting the case beautifully and 
that he wanted her to talk on forever. So she 
talked on forever. 

^' I am not sure," she proceeded, ^^ that it would 
not be an agreeable sensation to wake up in the 
morning and feel that one's day was over, and 
find one's self let gently down to the old hum- 
drum routine, without the least anxiety as to 
whether things went off well or ill, with no nice 
questions about hats, frocks, and frills to decide, 
no misgivings as to whether one had got on well 
the day before, bearing things with fortitude and 
without floundering." 

Again Owen made an effort to speak, but 
Theodora looked at him with such an exquisite 
appreciation of his unspoken tribute that the 
young man once more held himself in check. 

^^ You are always so reassuring," she con- 
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tinued. '^ You may think I never flounder, but 
I often do. The only consolation is that every- 
body flounders, — that is, all the really interest- 
ing people. Bernard Bristow and aunt Teresa 
may be able to talk on as if they were wound 
up." . 

^^ I am glad you see what an ass Bristow is," 
Owen now managed to put in with considerable 
fervor. 

" He may be a trifle heavy," conceded Theo- 
dora, ^' but he is so useful ; he fills up the gaps. 
If there comes a pause, all Agnes has to do is 
to say, ^ Please explain so-and-so,' and he replies 
with the utmost benevolence, ' I will tell you so 
that you may understand.' And he begins be- 
fore the world was created." 

" If that is your idea of agreeable conversa- 
tion," said Owen ; " if that consummate prig " — 

" My idea of agreeable conversation — a cof- 
fee-mill — a hand-organ ? No, thank you," said 
Theodora with high disdain. ^^My idea of agree- 
able conversation is when I am bubbling over 
with ideas and when I am free to utter every- 
thing that comes into my head — when some- 
body listens greedily to my every absurdity as 
if it were wisdom, and takes all my nonsense as 
gospel truth." 

Owen leaned nearer ; his eyes had kindled. 
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his lips opened. He was evidently not only ex- 
cited but thrilled by the subject ; but before he 
could put in the obvious remark that she had 
exactly expressed his own idea of agreeable con- 
versation, she smiled back. ^^ Oh, I always trust 
ycm^^ she murmured, and was off again. ^ "It 
is not that I am satisfied with myself," she now 
confessed ; " it is only because I am trying to 
make the most of my little opportunity. We 
are in it just now, but we shall not always be in 
it. One is curious about it at first ; one has 
had one's little imaginations of how it was all 
done; one has been a little afraid that one 
would n't have the real thing. Having had the 
real thing, being, on the whole, better treated 
than one expected, or felt, indeed, that one had 
the right to be, one likes to feel that one is part 
of this beautiful, giddy, silly, expensive world. 
One wants to commit one's self to its wildest 
whirl, to steep one's self in its very folly ! But 
next year I shall be wiser ; I shall be a little 
disenchanted ; I may be even a little cynical ; 
and then, as papa says, having found out what 
it is like, we shall be glad enough to leave it 
behind us ; and then I intend to improve." 

Owen looked disturbed. " I don't like to 
have you talk as if " — He faltered. 

**As if I could improve? Of course, it's 
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quite too awfully nice of you to say so, but this 
is the mere beginning. Our ' 'prentice hand ' we 
tried on you, you see. After six weeks of " — 

'^ I mean I do not like you to talk as if you 
were not engaged," he now interrupted with such 
evident soreness of feeling that she stopped short 
and gazed back at him. 

" Engaged ? " she repeated. " I engaged ? Do 
you mean engaged to be married ? " 

She had not changed color, but he had, and 
was alternately white and crimson, but he showed 
a magnificent gravity. 

" Of course I mean engaged to be married," 
he said in the lowest possible tone, but leaning 
towards her so close that she could not miss it. 

^'I do not understand you the least in the 
world," declared Theodora, instantly at bay. 
^^I am not engaged. I've not the slightest in- 
tention of being engaged. Even if I had, I 
have never received an offer in my life. I never 
expect to have an offer. I don't think that I 
should even like to have an offer. One talks 
about being married just as one talks about 
dying. It seems somehow to be behind the 
primitive meaning of things. But one does n't 
wish to die ; and as for me, I don't think I 
could be induced to marry anybody." 

She gave a little shudder. '^ I should think 
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not." She stopped and bent a crushing glance 
on him. ^* I never heard such nonsense," she 
said severely. 

'^ I have taken it for granted from almost the 
first moment I saw you," said Owen, consider- 
ably wrought up, " that you considered yourself 
engaged." 

He had risen, and if Theodora had had leisure 
to observe it she might have been struck by the 
look of the young man. He seemed to have 
gained stature, strength, determination. She 
was, however, occupied with flinging his words 
back at him. 

"Engaged? Engaged to whom?" she de- 
manded, with a look and tone as if speaking 
from an immeasurable distance. 

" To me.'' 

" To you ? " 

" You engaged to me," cried Owen, throwing 
hesitation to the winds, " and I engaged to you." 

Theodora, with her head a little on one side, 
seemed to be taking in a new idea and testing it. 

'* What absolute nonsense I " she remarked af- 
ter 'a moment of bland consideration. " I never 
thought of such a thing ; and neither could you 
think of it unless you were out of your senses. 
Pray, Mr. Owen Torrance, when did we get 
engaged ? You seem to have no idea how such 
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things happen. Di^ you never in all your life 
read a novel? But even with the most rudi- 
mentary idea of the nature of an engagement, 
it really seems as if you must understand that 
before a man becomes engaged he has to make 
an ofi'er, and that before a woman is engaged 
she has to receive an offer. He may go down on 
his knees or he may not go down on his knees. 
He may back up against a fireplace, he may 
even be looking out of the window, but some- 
how he says, ' Will you be my wife ? ' or ' Will 
you marry me ? ' Now when, I beg to inquire, 
did you ever say anything of the sort to me ? " 

Certainly no direction could well be plainer 
than this. A man could not easily miss his way 
on such a road. Owen did not go down on his 
knees. He had a distinct objection to making 
himself absurd. He did not even make use of 
the fireplace or window, but with no little fer- 
vor he put out one hand, both hands. " Well, 
then, here it is," he said. " Will you marry 
me. Miss Theodora Fleming ? Will you be my 
wife?" 

" Indeed, I shall not marry you, Mr. Owen 
Torrance. And I am sure I do not regard that 
as an offer," replied Theodora, with not a little 
wrath. " Don't flatter yourself that that is the 
way it is done. I suppose it may be a sort of 
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practice for you, but I do not like it. In fact, 
I do not understand you at all. I thought that 
no matter how tiresome other people were, you 
were always beautifully kind. You were a great 
comfort to me." 

" I want to be a comfort to you," said Owen, 
dizzy with the whirl of his emotions. "I — 
I — I have tried to suppress myself. It's no 
great fun to stand by and seem to like it, when 
the girl you love, the girl you feel rightly be- 
longs to you " — He broke off and gazed at 
her, not daring to say too much, fearing to come 
too near, all the more, perhaps, because she 
grew so supernaturally pretty under the provo- 
cation. She detached herself so absolutely from 
the level from which he wished to approach her. 
She seemed so little to apprehend the feeling 
she inspired. She looked at him so kindly, 
yet she seemed so utterly aloof, — so enshrined 
above his aspirations. 

"You do not seem to have any thought of 
me," he went on, with a curious sort of hesita- 
tion. He did so hate to be an egoist. 

"Any thought of you? I have thought of 
you quite often. But then, you see, I have a 
great many things to think of," said Theodora. 
She paused, looked at him, shook her head in 
disapprobation, and seemed to wait as if to have 
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him come back to some practical, impersonal, 
comfortable basis. 

" I took it all for granted," said Owen, with 
growing exasperation. " I supposed it went 
without saying." 

"What went without saying?" she inquiried 
with nonchalance. 

"Think how you rushed into my arms the 
first day I came ! You made me feel as if you 
were perfectly overjoyed to see me." 

" And so I was. It was just as I told you. 
I had so longed to have somebody to turn to 
who was my legitimate property." 

" I beg to know how I could be your legiti- 
mate property unless you were either engaged 
or married to me ? " 

"I am not enea&:ed or married to all the 
things that are my legitimate property," said 
Theodora sweetly. " I was immensely grateful 
to you then. I am immensely grateful to you 
now, but all the same I have not the least idea, 
if you please, of becoming engaged to anybody." 

"You — you — let me kiss you," faltered 
Owen. 

" Are n't we cousins ? " 

"Not the least bit in the world," declared 
Owen. " Your aunt happens to be my uncle's 
wife ; but that 's no relation." 
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"I always supposed," murmured Theodora, 
^' that we were cousins. But no matter, I could 
have kissed anybody that day. I was like a 
drowning person, reaching out iot any spar, a 
straw even I simply dreLd not havmg a^y- 
body to depend on. Just think of the absolute 
pathos of not having one single young man I 
was sure of. I was ready to kiss " — 

She was about to say that she was ready to 
kiss him three times over, but recoiled, since 
he might count up his gains, find himself two 
kisses short, and snatch at the deficit. Accord- 
ingly she halted, leaving him to fill up the 
blank, but became conscious of an angry glare 
in his eye. 

^^ Do you mean that you were ready to kiss 
anybody who came?" he demanded, in a rage. 

" I did not quite say that." 

^^ You simply accepted me as a &oH of stop- 
gap." 

" Stop-gap ? How clever of you 1 That just 
expresses it. I remember now having said to 
papa that what we needed was a sort of decoy- 
duck " — 

" To attract the other fellows ? " 

" Don't be so brutally frank." 

^^You are certainly the most heartless co- 
quette," said Owen. 
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'^ I a heartless coquette ! " repeated Theodora. 
^' That is a charming stroke. In all my life I 
was never so flattered. A heartless coquette I 
I am immensely obliged to you. That surpasses 
all my hopes." 

He stood for a moment, gazing at her as if 
stupefied ; then he said in a strangled voice, ^^ I 
can't bear it. I love you with all my heart. 
You know I love you ; " then caught himself 
back from further confession with a blush, and, 
as if frightened by his own words, rushed away. 

Theodora, left alone, was conscious of an odd 
consternation. Of course, he was not in ear- 
nest. That would have been such supreme non- 
sense. But even if he had been in earnest he 
could hardly have appeared more — more — 

There was a sort of vibration left in the air. 
She seemed to hear again, " You know I love 
you." Of course, he did not mean it, but the 
experience troubled her slightly. Nevertheless, 
no happiness she had ever known could begin 
to compare with the little worry of the fancy 
that perhaps he had not been in play. There 
had been something in the young fellow's flushed 
intensity of gaze that now tardily moved her. 
Had there been once or twice something in his 
conscious, honest eyes that suggested tears? 
Actually this was life I What she and Agnes 
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had always been afraid of was that nothing in 
particular would ever happen to them, but in 
patches and pieces the conviction came to Theo- 
dora that something had happened. She did 
not quite like it. It had not been quite fair. It 
had been, besides, so mixed up with absurdity. 
He ought to realize that just at present she had 
too much on her mind to think of such things. 
He had dropped in as if by chance to ask if she 
would play tennis, but a shower had come up, 
and although it did not rain long, tennis was 
out of the question. Mr. Fleming had gone to 
town, and the two girls and Owen had sat chat- 
ting until Agnes had satisfied herself that the 
rain had stopped, and then had set off on an er- 
rand to her aunt Teresa's. Theodora had gone on 
talking with Owen and had told him about their 
plans. They were to leave home in three days, 
and she had hinted at the miraculously happy 
time that they were likely to have. While she 
talked she observed that Owen grew restless, 
pretended to roll a cigarette, walked to the end of 
the piazza, and seemed to look about to see if the 
wind had changed, and finally it had happened ! 
Theodora was glad she had not taken it in at 
the time, because if she had taken it in, why, then 
there might have been too much of a — smash. 
She was also thankful that the question whether 
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Owen meant it or had n^t meant it was destined 
to remain obscure. Before she returned the dust 
would have settled deep on this episode. He 
would have forgotten, and she would pretend to 
have forgotten. It was lucky that one did know 
how to pretend, for she suspected that she should 
not forget, but should instead go on remember- 
ing, and, indeed, rather liking to remember. 

The shower had passed and the afternoon was 
turning out fine. The clouds had broken into 
great fleecy masses, and were piling up like a 
snow-white overland in the northeast. The sun- 
light began to glimmer and play, and to make 
all the wet leaves sparkle as if they were hang- 
ing out the contents of a jewel casket. A breeze 
sprang up and brought wafts of the warm fresh- 
ness of the garden scents. Theodora was con- 
scious of a sudden loneliness. She began to 
wonder how she was to get through the rest of 
the day. For once she was actually grateful 
when Mrs. Beresford appeared, and suggested 
that as there was nothing else doing they might 
drive over to " Thistlewood," as Friday was Mrs. 
Evans's day. 

" Is your father at home ? " Mrs. Beresford 
inquired. Then plaintively, as she heard that 
he was away, ^^ I thought perhaps he might have 
liked to ride along with us. And Agnes ? " 
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^^ There comes Agnes," exclaimed Theodora. 
And there was Agnes, not approaching from the 
direction of the Dowdies', where she might have 
been looked for, but making her way straight 
towards them from the opposite side. 

" How very odd," Theodora murmured. " I 
never in all my life saw Agnes run so fast be- 
fore." 

The wonder grew as Agnes made a bee line 
for the piazza. She had set out wearing a hat 
and carrying a red-silk parasol. What could 
have sent her back without hat or umbrella and 
with her hair flying over her shoulders ? Theo- 
dora ran towards her sister. Their eyes met. 
A kind of infectious sentiment passed over them 
as they stood mute, clasping hands. Something 
had happened to Agnes as well I Theodora was 
certain of it. 

" Why, my dear," said Mrs. Beresford, " what 
has frightened you ? " 

^^I was afraid it would rain," said Agnes, 
resuming her stateliness on the moment. 

Ill 

To go back a little. Agnes, carrying the red 
parasol, had not more than crossed the garden 
when she was overtaken. 

" I saw you from the window," said Bernard 
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Bristow. ^' I happened at that very moment to 
be thinking of you. It occurred to me that I 
might join you." 

Possibly Agnes was well aware that from the 
vantage-ground of the window in the wing which 
was her father's work-room her father's secre- 
tary could see a good deal of what was going on. 
Still, she had not counted on it, and at this mo- 
ment she had an indefinable feeling that she 
might better have slipped away unseen by the 
opposite door. 

^^ Papa has not come back, I suppose ? " she 
remarked. 

^^ Mr. Fleming has been out all day," replied 
Bernard. ^^ He knows that I am on hand." 

^^ I am sure that you must be the greatest 
possible comfort to him," Agnes murmured, 
feeling the strain of conversation a little more 
than usual. ^' He is so very anxious about his 
book." 

" His book will do very well," answered Ber- 
nard. ^^ It was most fortunate that I was at 
liberty the moment that he began to need my 
services." 

He put out a detaining hand. '^ Do not walk 
quite so fast," he said. 

Agnes checked her impulse to go at the top 
of her speed. ^^ I am so used to thinking that I 
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must be in a hurry," she explained. "I have so 
much on my mind nowadays." 

" Tell me what is on your mind," said Ber- 
nard. He had put his hand gently on the sleeve 
of her jacket when he had asked her to slacken 
her pace, and as he spoke he tightened his pres- 
sure slightly. 

^' Tell me," he said again, in a tone expressing 
the deepest interest, — ^' tell me, Agnes, what is 
on your mind." 

Agnes did not like the clasp on her wrist, but 
being certain that it was accidental, or was the 
result of a kind wish to moderate her inelegant 
haste, she determined to ignore it, so she an- 
swered in her usual rather guarded way, ^^I 
think you must understand." 

** Yes," said Bernard, " I think I understand." 

Impossible to express anything so absolute 
as the comprehension signified by his tone I 
Vaguely uncomfortable, but finding herself con- 
strained to say something, Agnes murmured, — 

" What do you not understand? You are so 
clever ! " 

One recoils from the task of setting down in 
plain words what followed. Indeed, it was all 
so instantaneous it might be an easier matter to 
describe results than the swift, dizzy process. 
The scene seemed to have been set for actors 
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and to have an expectant stillness. Behind them 
were the great oaks, chestnuts, and beeches, the 
pride of *' Stanwood,'* their rich foliage drij^ping 
with the undried rain-drops. Before them was 
a tall hedge surmounting a wire fence through 
which a wicket opened, offering a short cut to 
the Dowdle place. Nothing could be prettier or 
more secluded ; nothing could better have suited 
this background than the actors, — the youth 
and m.,den .pp»e.dy .d™.ei„g k.„d in Ud 
to a fairyland of lovely light and shadow. . . . 
Then in another moment the red parasol lay on 
the grass ; Agnes's hat, with its fluffy trimmings 
drenched as by a sudden shower, was caught 
up and entangled in a low, overhanging bough. 
But the riveting point of the picture was Agues 
herself. There she stood, a living color in her 
cheeks and lips and eyes ; her pretty hands were 
clasped to her throat. '' Oh, oh, oh I " she 
moaned. 

"Be calm, my dear Agnes, be calm," said 
Bernard, and advanced a step or two. Then as 
she retreated he once more halted, leaving about 
an arm's length of distance between them. 

" This is not as it should be," he now observed. 
"You seem somehow to distrust me. But I 
will explain. It is four weeks and three days 
since we met. I said to myself that for a month 
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it would be proper to wait, and I have waited. 
I have even given you three days of grace," he 
added, smiling at his own wit. '^ Under certain 
circumstances," <he resumed, ^^six weeks or two 
months would have been usual, if not de rigueur^ 
but to begin with we are cousins, and, of course, 
know each other's circumstances, history, asso- 
ciations. Then, situated as I am, being a sort 
of inmate of your father's house, taking lunch 
with you two or three times a week, watching 
your comings out and your goings in from my 
window, a month is quite long enough. It is 
not as if there could be either in your father's 
mind or your own any possible objection to me 
as a suitor. Nothing was ever more inevitable." 

And like Destiny i.tself, he prepared for a 
fresh swoop down upon his helpless victim. 
Agnes, however, had with each fresh modeling 
of his phrase withdrawn a few inches, and at 
this moment contrived with some adroitness to 
slip through the turnstile, and thus was able by 
bracing herself against it to hold the position 
against the enemy. It was really a curious posi- 
tion. He was separated from her only by the 
length of the wicket, yet could not get at her 
without climbing first a wire fence and after- 
wards a hedge of dwarfed beeches. 

Thus in her turn mistress of the situation, 



1 
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Agnes felt it necessary to make her own point 
of view clear. 

" Perhaps," she murmured, " you mean to be 
kind and flattering, but it seems to me you take 
a great deal for granted." 

Bernard took off his hat, wiped his brow, and 
brushed up the already bristling hair. 

'^Why should I not take a great deal for 
granted ? " he demanded. " From the very mo- 
ment of my coming to ^ Stanwood,' have you not 
singled me out, have you not said to me again 
and again, what a comfort it was that I was 
here? Actuated as I am only by the highest 
principles, I should never have responded to 
such particular attentions unless I felt willing 
to ask you to become my wife? Surely you 
love me, Agnes, — you wish to marry me ? " 

'' Oh, no, no, no ! " shrieked Agnes, her face 
scarlet. ^^How can you possibly say such a 
thing? Nothing would ever induce me to — 
to — Oh, I cannot understand how you" — 
She broke off ignominiously ; her voice failed ; 
she seemed on the verge of tears. It was fortu- 
nate indeed that some barrier existed between 
her and the enemy. 

" You do not understand yourself," said Ber- 
nard, with quiet decision. ^^ I should do you in- 
justice, injustice to the testimony of your modest, 
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girlish impulse, founded on an entire lack of 
knowledge of the world, if I allowed your pre- 
sent excitement any logical importance whatever. 
The only reasonable test of your feelings is to 
be found in what you have said, acted, looked, 
and made me feel. If, for example, when you 
have told me again and again that you were so 
glad I had come, — not only formulating your 
pleasure in my society in words, but smiling at 
me, giving me a soft, confiding glance if I took a 
place near you, — making no effort to get rid of 
me, I ask, what then ? Have you not also sys- 
tematically turned to me, requesting my opinion 
on every sort of subject, from the indications 
of the weather to European politics, accepting 
my most casual decision as final ? Was not the 
meaning of this reliance on my superior judg- 
ment obvious ? Accepting me as your compan- . 
ion, your guide, your familiar friend, what does 
it all point to ? As a plain man educated to logic, 
I ask you, my dear Agnes, what else was I to 
understand except that you had chosen me out 
of all the world to become your husband ? " 

" Oh, oh, oh ! " cried Agnes, writhing as if in 
physical torture. 

" But what else could it mean ? As a rational 
being, I ask you what other interpretation was 
I to put upon the signs of your preference ? " 
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Agnes spent all her force in keeping the 
wicket between herself and the relentless logic 
of the situation. 

^' It had not been a habit of mine to think of 
marrying," Bernard went on. " It was origi- 
nally my idea that a man should postpone feel- 
ings which, however pleasing and natural, often 
serve to distract, hinder, and even thwart origi- 
nal study and research. Bacon has said that 
wives and children are part of the essential dis- 
cipline of mankind, but until I met you, my dear 
Agnes, I had decided that about the age of 
thirty-five would be soon enough for me to nar- 
row my chances to a single choice. Neverthe- 
less, as our acquaintance has progressed, I said 
to myself that the first really authoritative state- 
ment on the relations of the sexes was, ' It is 
not good for man to be alone.' " 

He took hold of the wicket with both hands 
and made an effort to turn it, but Agnes on her 
side was equally in earnest, and it did not move. • 

" Why, my dear girl," Bernard now said in a 
dulcet voice, " why do you shut me out — in fact, 
why do you shut yourself out — from such a 
paradise ? Tell me truly, do you not love me ? " 

« No, no, no I " 

" Impossible ! " 

^^We are not thinking of such things," fal- 
tered Agnes. * 
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" At any stage of a girl's acquaintance with a 
young man it is necessary," said Bernard, ^' for 
her to ask herself what she means to do, also 
what he means to do. Then she can compare 
the answer to this inquiry with what she thinks 
she is doing and he is doing, and what others 
think they are both doing, until finally she will 
be likely to arrive at the truth of what she has 
done and what he has done, or will do.*' 

Bernard was arguing his case with so much 
earnestness that Agnes had time to rally her 
powers, and, quietly slipping the button of the 
wicket without attracting his attention, now fled 
at the top of her speed. Bernard, fumbling at 
the bolt, lost a moment, then set out in pursuit. 
The instinct of the chase is strong in most men, 
and Bernard in particular would not let himself 
believe anything but that Agnes fled to be pur- 
sued. Unluckily, however, his foot caught in a 
creeper and he fell headlong. When he rose to 
his feet Agnes had disappeared. He limped on 
after her, but reaching the end of the path, found 
that it here diverged into three separate ways. 
It is said that under such circumstances a dog 
on the chase sniffs for the dropped scent at the 
first turn, and not finding it seeks it at the sec- 
ond; then, if still unsuccessful, jumps to the 
inference that it must be the third, and dashes 
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on. A man in this situation, without this in- 
stinct, but instead educated to logic, decides not 
to make a further fool of himself and goes back. 
Bernard retraced his steps. Coming upon the 
hat and parasol lying upon the ground, he' gazed 
at them with some indescribable feelings, then 
in a painstaking way he picked them up, car- 
ried them back to the house, and laid them on a 
table in the hall. This mute restoration of her 
belongings must address itself to the conscience 
of Agnes. As he laid the things down he caught 
sight of the pile of letters lying on a salver wait- 
ing for the postman. In a flash he saw his 
whole course of proceeding opening before him. 
He snatched at an envelope directed in his 
own hand, made off with it, and in five min- 
utes returned with another directed, sealed, and 
stamped. 

Two hours before he had replied in the nega- 
tive to the president of a Western college who 
had offered him an associate professorship in 
biology. What had then seemed something to 
decline without consideration, in the light of 
these new events was to be hailed as a piece of 
good fortune. He went back to the work-room 
and began to put his belongings in a shape to 
be moved at once. He had laid a paperweight 
on each separate chapter of copy, and had made a 
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neat roll of the last proofs when Fleming came 
in. 

Bernard did not wait for his employer to take 
notice ; he challenged attention. ^^ I have to 
leave you," he said, barring the way. 

" Leave me ? " said Fleming. " Why, how is 
that?" 

" I have an imperative summons to the West," 
said Bernard. ^^ I shall take an associate pro- 
fessorship at University." 

Fleming stared at him. ^'Has anything 
happened ? " he inquired. " You seem to me to 
look rather upset." 

'^ I am upset," said Bernard. 

^' Just tell me what has happened," said Flem- 
ing. He had made his way to his desk by this 
time, and sitting down turned his chair so that 
he could survey the flushed face of the young 
man. '^ It all seems very sudden." 

^^ It is sudden," said Bernard. He stood up 
in all his squareness and solidness before Flem- 
ing. "It is my habit," he went on, "to do 
everything in logical order. To a man of my 
principles, idiosyncrasies, eccentricities, and irri- 
tabilities are to be discarded from the programme 
of a rational being. On your account, Mr. 
Fleming, I regret that I am not able to stay and 
help you on with your book." There was a cer- 
tain wildness in the young man's eye. 
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" I hope you are not ill," said Fleming, " or 
going to be ill. You seem distinctly feverish." 

^' To tell you the exact truth, a complication 
has arisen," said Bernard. ^^ I have made pro- 
posals of marriage to your daughter." 

" To my daughter ! " said Fleming rather 
sharply. " To which of my daughters ? " 

"To Agnes, of course," said Bernard, his 
brow gathering with a fresh storm. " I should 
not have supposed that my attentions to her 
would have passed unnoticed." 

Fleming hardly tried to repress a smile. 
"From the precipitation of your retreat," he 
said, " I fear that you have been refused." 

Bernard did not like that smile or the light in 
Fleming's eye. " What has passed between me 
and Agnes is between me and Agnes," he said 
stiffly. " It was all very sudden. It would per- 
haps have accorded better with my general prin- 
ciple of action, Mr. Fleming, to address you first 
on the subject, but having heard that she was so 
soon to go away, and finding an opportunity 
to" — 

"You made an offer, and she declined it," 

interrupted Fleming, with a wave of his hand. 

"It might have been better for you to have 

spoken to me first, but let it pass. We will say 

^'"^o more about it." 
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Bernard, however, was inclined to pursue the 
subject. " It was too sudden," he now observed. 
^^ She was startled. She told me herself that she 
had not been thinking about such things." 

" She refused you, I understand," said Flem- 
ing. ^'Let us say no more about it. I trust 
she will not think of love and marriage for years 
to come." 

Bernard went on : ^^ I shall not consider this 
final. She will come to understand herself bet- 
ter. Left without the support, the aid of my 
presence, I think " — ' 

"Don't be an ass, my good fellow," said 
Fleming kindly. " It was all too precipitate." 

" Exactly," said Bernard, catching at a con- 
cession. " As I said before, I do not consider 
this final. I think that in my absence she will 
experience a void." He paused a moment and 
looked around the room where of late he had 
been an active presence, then added, " I think 
that you too, Mr. Fleming, will experience a 
void." 



PART IV 

THE VOID 



" Girls should be very cautious," was what 
Fleming said to his daughters. ^^ Hereafter I 
must keep a closer watch on you." 

But at this moment events hurried him. Agnes 
and Theodora were anxious to get away. Their 
sky had fallen. All was unstable, fleeting, totter- 
ing, and unsubstantial. They were afraid of a 
ring at the door-bell. The sight of the postman 
made them blanch. If Theodora carried it off 
very well, Agnes was nervous, almost irritable. 
More than once she had been seen, her eyes red 
with weeping. Really it was all something to 
run away from, to forget. The thought of the 
experience seemed to go through and through 
one, spoiling everything that one had hitherto 
done and oared for. Yes, they longed to be 
away, and yet the question of the book and 
the proofs and the half-finished copy had to be 
settled. 

Agnes and Theodora themselves settled it. 
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It was they who urged their father to establish 
Miss Speed as secretary and leave her in charge. 
Teresa, appealed to, said, ^^ I shall just simply 
wire for Annis, and you can try her for a day or 
two." 

'^ But suppose she does not meet my require- 
ments ? " suggested Fleming. 

" She will meet your requirements," answered 
Teresa. " She will simplify your life." Theo- 
dora and Agnes echoed it, ^^ She will simplify 
your life, papa." And it did seem to conduct 
to a simplification of the problem to see Miss 
Speed at work the very next day. 

'^ She comes and goes like an automaton," was 
Theodora's verdict ; but Fleming soon discovered 
that there was nothing mechanical about Miss 
Speed. She was, instead, peculiarly plastic to 
his every suggestion and idea. There had been 
nothing plastic in the quality of Bernard Bris- 
tow's mind. Miss Speed assumed nothing, but 
she comprehended. She dressed habitually in a 
white blouse, with a white collar turned over a 
black cravat, and a skirt of black serge. It was 
a sort of uniform. It seemed to shut her away 
distinctively from all the pretty feminine world 
of frills, ribbons, and laces to which Agnes and 
Theodora belonged. The flower of things was 
apparently not what Miss Speed coveted. She 
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was swift, dexterous, eager. She was to answer 
letters, to correct proofs, and to typewrite a 
quantity of loose material in the way of notes 
and memoranda. It no longer seemed impos- 
sible to get away on the twentieth, and the 
trunk-packing was resumed. 

It was late in the afternoon of the day before 
Fleming and his daughters were to set out for 
Newport that he came in and found Miss Speed 
sitting at the long table. He had brought her 
a cup of tea, and set it down beside her. 

'^ Theodora was about to send Augustus with 
it," he explained, ^^ but I told her I was coming 
in. But why not go and drink your tea with the 
girls?" he continued. "They will be delighted 
to have you. Nobody is here but Mrs. Beres- 
ford and Miss Hicks. They too are to set out 
for their summering to-morrow, so dropped in to 
say good-by. I '11 carry the cup back for you." 

Miss Speed checked him as he was about to 
lift the cup. " Thank you so much," she said, 
" but I prefer to take it here." 

" You don't find this plan dreary? " 

" Dreary ? " she repeated incredulously, and 
shook her head. 

" I am afraid," Fleming now remarked, " that 
you feel overwhelmed with all I have given you 
to do." 
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For a moment she did not speak. Then with 
a glance up at his face she said, ^^ What I feel 
is that I shall hardly be earning the salary you 
give me." 

" Not earning the salary ? " 

^' I have not more than half enough to do," 
she now remarked succinctly. 

" I am afraid you do not like it here," he re- 
turned with a tone and look of disappointment. 

" I was just thinking," she replied, " as you 
came in what it would be to come here day after 
day, with the beautiful place all to myself as it 
were, and so little to do." 

" I have been afraid I was overworking you," 
said Fleming. ^^ I am half ashamed of going 
away on a pleasure trip and leaving you at the 
grind. I feel like a sort of brute in making you 
work at all." 

" In that case," she replied, as if stung, " no- 
thing would induce me to keep the position as 
your secretary. It would show that you consid- 
ered me a weak creature ; that you took me out 
of compassion. What I have been afraid of all 
the time was that you were trying to spare me." 
Again she turned and looked up at him. ^^ Do 
you give me as much to do as you gave Mr. 
Bristow ? " she now asked. 

" More," said Fleming. " Bristow worked on 
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in his own way and thought lie was accomplishing 
wonders." Fleming looked at her with a sort of 
solemnity. " You don't quite see how hard all 
this interruption is to me," he went on. " It 's 
my own work. It 's my own choice of occupa- 
tion. It 's the only thing I have lived in and 
cared about for twenty years. I am just trying 
to do the best I can. Don't make unnecessary 
difficulties." 

^^ You mean that it is hard to hand it over to 
anybody to do," she said. 

" Of course," he burst out, "/know, /feel; 
it 's a part of me. I simply give up to you or to 
any one else as little as I may. I am brutally 
frank, you see." 

" I like people to be absolutely frank," said 
Miss Speed. " I think unless one takes hold of 
an idea from the very beginning, and works from 
the roots of it, as it were, nothing can be of any 
use. That is the way I feel, as if I were just on 
the outside of things. I want to work hard, I 
want to earn money, but I want to feel that I 
am actually earning it." 

Fleming gazed at her with a bright-eyed, alert 
look. " And you really want something more to 
do ? " he asked. 

" I need to feel that it is not a mere piece of 
generosity for you to let me come here," she an- 
swered. 
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He was balancing some thought in his own 
mind. " It had occurred to me," he said slowly 
and hesitatingly, ^^ that I might ask you to look 
over some old diaries of mine ; there are some 
notes on Charaxes and Appias that I made in 
Java which I should like to have detached from 
the text and fitted into the chapters on Lepidop- 
tera." He paused and seemed to interrogate her. 

'* Why not ? " said Miss Speed. " Or do you 
consider it a task beyond my powers ? " 

"Hardly that," Fleming murmured. He 
walked the length of the room, opened the door, 
and went out. About fifteen minutes later he 
returned, bearing two square volumes bound in 
black leather and with tarnished silver clasps. 
Leaning across the table, he laid them before 
her and sat down facing her. " I will give you 
a piece of work to do," he now said simply, 
" which I could n't hand over to anybody unless 
I" — He broke off. "I confide the task to 
you," he said. " You have perceptions ; then 
too you seem in a way so detached from the 
staring, inquisitive, outside world." His serious 
glance met her wondering one. She had taken 
up one of the volumes. " I have always thought," 
he went on, " that finally I could do it myself. 
But I am a terrible coward. If you would just 
open the volume you have in your hand and run 
your eye over it, you will see " — 
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" It is a diary," she said, Bnpplying the words 
as he paused. " I see the date. It is almost 
twenty years ago." 

" Just after ray little girla were born," said 
Flemiag, " I went on a voy^e and spent the 
best part of seven years in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Each member of flie expedition had a 
particular post assigned him and a special branch 
of study. I was a young fellow, and attached 
myself to one and another of the older men. I 
worked in my way pretty hard, and as first im- 
pressions are very vivid, I should like to have 
that part of the diary which gives the fruit of 
my observations and experiments copied oat." 

*' That can be done," she said quietly. 

He hesitated a little, then added in a low voice : 
" I dare say that you may have heard that I was 
married before I was twenty-four and that my 
young wife died within a year. You must pity 
the foolish young fellow you find in the book. 
Reflect that it was a hard blow, that he had been 
a little spoiled and had n't much philosophy. 
Once or twice I have tried to get at the matter 
I wanted myself, but the task was beyond me. 
Don't you see ? " 

" I see," said Miss Speed. 

" When I wrote the diary," pursued Fleming, 
" it never occurred to me that I should care to 
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nse my notes. Anything that took hold of my 
mind I simply set down. I had somehow to live 
on, to do something." 

'^ I think I understand," said Miss Speed, in 
that way which was peculiarly hers, as if she 
could not touch a thing delicately enough. 

n 

Two days later the tides of life at " Stan wood " 
had subsided to their lowest ebb. Fleming and 
his daughters had departed ; some of the maids 
were taking their holiday. Augustus, left in 
charge, varied his occupations by playing on a 
banjo. The grooms exercised the horses in the 
drives, accompanied by the dogs. Nobody came 
or went except Miss Speed, who flitted in early 
and flitted away late, at one o'clock taking 
her lonely meal in the dining-room, served by 
Augustus. 

The Charles Dowdies had gone to Europe. 
Thus Annis had the experience of two empty 
houses, and settled down to the quiet life with 
the comfortable sense that it was to continue 
for six weeks. Never since she was grown to 
womanhood had she felt just this sensation of a 
pause, of a rest, of an opportunity to be her- 
self. Her occupations not only tranquilized 
but interested her. There were no interrup- 
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tions. Her life, for once, seemed to be all of 
a piece. She had sometimes mentally defined 
her idea of existence as the having a chance 
to be herself down to the very roots. Now she 
missed nothing, nobody, unless it might be her 
daily glimpse of Agnes and Theodora. She 
had shrunk back from Theodora's proffers of 
a lively friendship, but the comings and goings 
of the two girls L made a pretty picture In 
the foreground of the fine old place. She 
had liked it. Still this emptiness, this still- 
ness, except for the far-off tinkle of the banjo, 
soothed her. Something pressed down, denied, 
but still fresh and full of life, rose and filled 
the vacuum. 

The mail was brought to her three times a 
day, and three times a week there was a big 
packet of proofs. She read the letters, an- 
swered the unimportant ones, and forwarded 
the rest to Fleming. She corrected the proofs, 
and for three hours each day for a week worked 
hard at the typewriter. She had no occasion to 
address a word to her employer, but when Flem- 
ing returned letters on which he had scribbled 
answers for her to copy and dispatch, he was 
apt to put in a word to her : " Don't over- 
work." "Take a day off when you need it." 
" This weather is too warm for you to think of 
touching the machine." 
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This was the extent of the communication 
between them. Her sense of responsibility was 
complete, but not arduous. She had locked 
Fleming's diaries in a drawer on the same after- 
noon he had put them in her hand. Her very 
impulse of Quriosity about what must be to 
some degree a revelation of Fleming was some- 
thing to check and deny until her present task 
was completed. Then a day came when she 
said to herself, " I can finish this to-morrow," 
and she put forth all her strength. She finished 
it that very day. 

Now that she was free to take up the diary, 
she changed her place in the work-room, choos- 
ing the alcove, which had a bay window opening 
into a cool, shady nook beneath tall tulip-trees. 
She spent more time than she was accustomed 
to waste on trifles in making certain little ar- 
rangements. She put a Japanese bronze vase 
on the floor beside the table, and in it three 
lotos-blossoms from the water-garden. It seemed, 
oddly enough, as if she experienced a sort of 
shyness, and even to herself made excuses for 
delay in opening the book. 

Fleming had interested Annis from the first. 
That she was his secretary was not a circum- 
stance that flattered her belief in herself, — she 
was well aware that she was a mere stop-gap, 
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not Fleming's choice ; that he had reposed an 
extraordinary confidence in her, why, that sim- 
ply showed how he had exhausted every re- 
source to find any kind of work that she was 
^tted for. It was in this mood of humble self- 
consciousness that she opened the diary. On 
the first page of each volume was written in an 
old-fashioned hand : — 

To my Dear Son, 

With the hope that he wiU pat down here his ob- 
servations upon Nature and her beautiful and uni- 
versal laws, — and that in the pursuit of wisdom and 
experience he may find happiness and peace. 

Theodora Stanwood Fleming. 

Underneath the inscription was wri««n in 
Fleming's hand, — 

Dear mother, I will do my best. 

The first half-dozen pages were a mere log- 
book of the voyage : it was evident that the 
writer was studying navigation and learning 
how to take observations. Here and there some 
detached fact was set down : the points of an 
animated discussion on heredity which had oc- 
curred at dinner. Then suddenly came the 
entry, " We were married a year ago to-day," 
and for pages and pages after this anniversary it 
was clear that the young widower was fighting 
his despair and dismay at close quarters. 
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After he reached the islands and the party 
settled down to different occupations, Annis no 
longer had the sense of intrusion which had 
at first oppressed her. In fact, some of those 
earlier pages had made her feel as if she must 
shut the book and lock it away. Certain 
phrases seemed to imbed themselves into the 
very substance of her mind and quiver there as 
if they were a part of her own possible suffer- 
ing. They belonged to the experience during 
the voyage. Once at work, he had fastened to 
the every-day tasks of collecting, experiment- 
ing, taking notes, with a grip that showed that 
be wa.s making an effort to get out of himself. 

It was here that her own task began. To 
each member of the expedition was allotted 
some special field of study, and Fleming's had 
been a careful observation of the habits of the 

r 

insects that swarmed along the beaches. She 
had lately copied a monograph on the tiger- 
beetle, and thus could understand the relation 
of these early notes to his later work. She 
soon gained insight into Fleming's methods, 
penetrated the secret of the careless jottings 
down, knew how to finish abbreviated words 
and sentences. This skill did not come all at 
once. Now and then there was a tussle to get 
at the meaning. She had to understand every- 
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thing in order to understand anything. It was 
necessary to keep her finger on the pulse of the 
writer ; to feel with him ; to accept the logic of 
his being able one week to work arduously and 
set down his record clearly, and then for days 
and days together to effect nothing but grop- 
ings of the spirit and wrestling against mortal 
weariness. If she had not known the sequel of 
this early history, if she had not seen Fleming 
himself twenty years later, with this same work 
the central interest of his life, she would have 
said that he could never have gone on, — that he 
must have been all his life a man sick at heart. 
If for weeks and months together he seemed 
utterly absorbed, finding delight in a new or- 
chid or the discovery of a fourth moult in an 
insect, then would come a day when memory 
played some trick, when the old, persistent re- 
gret, like a root-fibre, cropped up with a fresh 
impulse, and the trouble began again. What 
did it mean? How could it be borne? He 
could see nothing before him but that lovely 
face with the parted lips. Then forty-eight 
hours later he would be setting off on an expe- 
dition to the hills. Annis as she read copied 
whatever offered itself for the purpose, giving to 
each extract its own page; but between them 
what strange gaps existed I 
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in 

With almost a pang Annis saw that the month 
of August was waning. She had finished the 
diary ; then, to make certain that she had missed 
nothing, she went over it again. Even when the 
writer was suffocated by his own sensibilities, 
she liked the style, nervous but continuous and 
convincing. 

There was no artifice, -he simply saw and 
felt, and what he saw and felt he set down 
faithfully. She liked the young fellow ; she 
pitied him. She associated him but vaguely 
with her employer : he seemed to be more like a 
man who had died in his youth. 

She was no longer so importunately eager to 
be busy. If the morning brought the letters 
and proofs, she soon went through them. She 
was better mistress of the subject than she had 
been at first ; her touch was surer and her 
method swifter. In the afternoons nowadays 
she was almost idle; and when she was idle 
there was the imperative need of turning over 
the pages of the diary and making certain that 
she had mistaken no detail. 

From outside came a dreamy hum from the 
million wings which in late August make a 
music and a rhythm of their own. Then the 
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change day by day of the shadows on the lawn, as 
the sun dropped towards the equinox ; the com- 
ing into bloom of the late flowers ; the ripening of 
the pears and peaches ; the fruity smell mingled 
with the pungent odors of autumn ; the added 
richness of the light, — all these effects had a 
wealth of meaning. In fact, Annis had time to 
muse on the mystery of things. Had that brief 
married life run its course in this very house ? 
Had that dead girl perhaps sat in this very 
room ? Annis liked to think of her in posses- 
sion, presiding at table, going from room to 
room, with a touch here and there to make the 
dainty freshness of her surroundings fresher and 
daintier ; ascending and descending the great, 
stately staircase, until that day when she had 
gone up never to come down more on those 
winged little feet of hers. This constructive 
imagination had its effect upon Annis, and led 
her to have a sympathy for that young wife 
curiously close, even poignant. She had pic- 
tured her to her own mind, piecing out the 
image from the many-sided hints in the diary. 
It came over her one day with a sharp shock of 
feeling that, as Agnes and Theodora were the 
children of this dead " Agnes," and since they 
resembled each other yet had hardly a trait of 
their father's, they probably looked like their 
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mother. This inference, so obvious, brought a 
feeling of disappointment. Annis admired the 
twins, but somehow that dead ^^ Agnes" must 
have been fairer, statelier, sweeter. Thinking 
about it endlessly, she began to wonder whether, 
somewhere in the great, silent house which she 
had hardly penetrated, there might not be a por* 
trait of the dead woman. Accordingly next day 
when she had had her luncheon she made a tour 
of the dining-room to look at the pictures on 
the walls. There were but two portraits: one 
of a middle-agedman and the other of a woman 
considerably older. They served to whet her 
curiosity. Two hours later, when she knew by 
the distant tinkle of the banjo that Augustus 
was far from his pantry, she left her work and, 
half bold and half abashed, crossed the silent 
hall, dark yet lighted up here and there by some 
vivid spot of color as a bit of jewel in one of 
the stained-glass windows caught the light and 
reflected it in a prism. The long drawing-room 
was darker still ; the chairs and sofas, in their 
chintz covers, were clustered together in groups 
suggesting gay little coteries. As she stood on 
the threshold peering in, something stirred, 
rustled, wavered. Was the room peopled by 
ghosts ? She quaked with an odd excitement ; 
then as she advanced and her eyes grew accus- 
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tomed to the dimnesB, she saw that the chintz-cov- 
ered chairs and sofas were empty, the cushions 
unpressed, the knickknacks on the little tables 
untouched. Nothing moved but the lace cur- 
tains at the window, swaying to and fro in the 
wind, and what reached her ears with its ripple 
of undecipherable sound was the breeze outside 
murmuring among the trees and the creepers 
on the walls. No, no one but herself lived, 
breathed, moved here. She advanced, looking 
from side to side at the pictures. There were 
water-colors and etchings, and over the great 
mantelpiece a copy of the ^^ Aurora." At an- 
other time the eager ^^ Hours," the swift glow of 
color from a sunset or the water of a lagoon 
might have appealed to her, but not to-day. She 
was looking for one picture, and one only. It 
was not in the long drawing-room. She rested 
for a moment before the dropped portieres at 
the end. Timidly she lifted one. Yes, here was 
another, a smaller room. She gave a glance 
around. Here were low seats, a wicker tea- 
table, two pretty desks. The whole look of the 
room was youthful and coquettish. A large 
canvas hung over the fireplace. A feeling of 
conviction that she had found what she was 
looking for clutched at her heart. 
She flung a shutter open. 
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There it was ! She knew it ; she was sure of 
it. This wBfi the girl bride, and in her wedding 
gown, — the wedding gown that she had worn 
to the tomb; that Annis knew, for the diary 
had told her so. 

The tinkle of the banjo still soanded. Annis 
drew a c&air and sat down. She surrendered 
herself wholly to the fascination of the moment. 
She sat gazing, with a powerful impulse of feel- 
ing going out to the portrait that was not so much 
curiosity as a satisfying of a hunger of the soul. 
She had come to love the dead girl so dearly ! 
Loving her, she had needed to see her, to study 
out the secret of her personality, and here was 
the intimate presence. The portrait, if not beau- 
tiful in an absolute sense, still expressed a wo- 
man of a rare type, of a subtle grace, with a 
charm that held. It was no difBcult matter for 
Annis to read in this face, this figure, this atti- 
tude, this perfection of each detail of hand, wrist, 
throat, ear, temple, the beauty that the young 
husband had rejoiced in while it was in his arms, 
then when he missed it had been ^^ a-weary of the 
sun." 

Annis sat gazing, finding in the half-smile of 
the lips, the serenity of the brow, the archness 
of the glance, the key to curious secrets. She 
drew it in with senses all a-quiver. She had 
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never before got so near to the infinite sweet- 
ness of life. After a while she went back to her 
work, but found herself unable to accomplish 
anything. She lingered and loitered, staying on 
much later than usual. When she finally went 
home it was almost dark under the trees where 
she was walking, although the mellow, changing 
lights of sunset were still filling the aerial spaces 
with wonderful color. She could not sleep that 
night ; her pulses beat, her nerves thrilled and 
tingled. It seemed as if her whole soul were 
agitated by the swell of some powerful emotion. 

" How could she have died?" This was the 
question that Annis asked herself again and 
again. How could she have let go her hold 
upon a life in which every fortunate condition 
met? In reading the diary Annis had some- 
times felt that the young widower had perhaps 
poured forth only the fervor of his youth, of his 
romance, of his mocked and thwarted passion. 
But the dead girl's face had answered this doubt. 
She was worthy of the love lavished so freely. 
" How could she have died ? " 

There could be no harm in going again to look 
at the portrait. Annis had less and less to do 
nowadays. It was the general summer holiday, 
and the proofs from the press were sent at longer 
intervals. She had finished the copying ; still, 
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perhaps she ought to go through the diary once 
more, to compare her notes with the original and 
make sure of their absolute correctness. One 
thing was reinforced, and that was her compre- 
hension of certain phrases. They haunted her 
memory ; they tormented her with their restless- 
ness, their pain ; they helped to transfigure the 
portrait, to create anew a glamour, a poetry, a 
longing to look at it again and again, a habit of 
insatiable expectancy. Annis went to it now two 
or three times a day. It was something to love, 
to live by. Annis herself was conscious of mov- 
ing on in a bloodless way: of missing not only 
the life of the senses but of the spirit. It was a 
definite enlargement of view, to take in the fuller 
meaning of existence as this girl had done. She 
had died when less than twenty, passionately 
beloved, a wife, a mother. She had in that 
little space rounded the full cycle of a woman's 
possible experience. Annis looked so much at 
the portrait that after a while it seemed to re- 
spond to her. The hour of the day, the shifting 
of the lights outside, the changing, season, made 
the difference, no doubt, but Annis began to feel 
that the eyes met hers day after day, offering 
each time a new clue. If sometimes the young 
face seemed to glow with a sort of insolence in 
its beauty, its pride of life, then again there was 
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a soft archness, a piquancy, a question in the 
look ; still more often, when the shadows were 
beginning earlier and earlier to enfold the rooms, 
something seemed to come into the girlish fea- 
tures demanding sympathy, disclosing a fear as 
of some haunting approaching doom. The eyes 
met Annis's with a look in them of longing for 
escape. Escape from what? From too much 
happiness? Or from the terror of this death 
swift on the chase and soon to overtake her ? 

All this was, of course, foolish and fanciful, 
and came from the fact that Annis was living in 
an unhealthy sort of way mentally. Still now- 
adays she varied her occupations by walking 
about the grounds, although even then she was 
thinking about the dead girl who had once walked 
round these garden paths and under the trellises. 
It was all a sort of phantasmagoria. 

One afternoon Annis, after looking about in 
vain for something to do, had gone outside. It 
was the second day of September, and she had 
been expecting some word from Fleming as to 
the time of his return. The day was excessively 
warm, with the peculiar quality of heat that be- 
longs to September, and she avoided the garden, 
which lay with its color and odors absorbing the 
sunshine, and turned into a thicket of shrub- 
bery. She sat down on a bench, but the heat here 
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seemed greater than it had been indoors. She 
felt a f aintness, a weariness of the light, a touch 
of ennui, and decided that when the afternoon 
mail came in she would give a hasty glance at 
the letters, and if they brought her no special 
task she would go home. All at once, smitten 
with a sense of longing for the coolness and 
tranquillity of the room where the portrait hung, 
she rose and went in, walking straight towards 
the back drawing-room ; and flinging the shutter 
half open, sat down in front of the picture. 

In another instant she was conscious that 
some one had lifted the curtains behind her. 
Then a voice which seemed to come from some 
other world of habit and ideas said, — 

" How are you, Miss Speed ? " 

She was at once too much startled and too 
languid to rise. She bowed slightly, and saw a 
tall, fairish man, who came towards her holding 
out a cordial hand. 

Of course it was Fleming. 

^^ I saw you across the lawn," he said, ^^ then 
when I went out caught a glimpse of you enter- 
ing the house, and have been looking all over 
this floor for you. I am so glad to find you." 

Her embarrassment turned her cold. 

^^It was so warm outside," she murmured. 
" I thought it might be cooler here." 
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^^ Yes," said Fleming, ^^ it is dark and cool 
here." 

He drew a chair and sat down facing her, 
with his back to the portrait. ^^ I am glad that 
you have found out the ways of the house," he 
now remarked. " I have been afraid it was too 
horribly dreary." 

She could scarcely find words to speak, but 
faltered out, — 

^^ I like to come here and look at the por- 
trait." 

^^ At the portrait? " said Fleming, and he half 
turned and looked at it over his shoulder. 

^^ It is so exquisite," she said. 

^^ Yes, it has always been considered a good 
likeness, besides being a fine work of art," said 
Fleming. ^' I suppose you know that it is my 
wife." 

^'Oh, yes," said Annis, and then her face 
burned at the thought that he would guess that 
her knowledge of it aU came from the diary. 

" Do you think my poor girls resemble their 
mother ? " he now asked. 

" They are like her," said Annis, " but " — 

" Yes, she is lovelier," Fleming put in when 
she paused. ^^She has just the indefinable 
touch of charm which they have n't arrived at 
yet. Agnes's mouth is larger and Theodora's 
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nose more — tilted, we wiU say." He laughed 
easily, jumped up, flung the shutter a little 
wider open, and looked at the portrait as if erit- 
ically. " I will confess," he proceeded, " that 
it seems to me that my girls grow pretty and 
sweet every day. I am not sure that they may 
not in time almost equal their mother." He 
went nearer to the picture. ^^ This was painted 
the winter after we were married," he explained. 
*' At the time we did not like it. It seemed too 
sedate. She was a mere girl." He hesitated a 
moment with his eyes stiU on the portrait and 
began, " I wonder if " — then broke off. 

Annis had risen. It came over her that she 
was intruding here in a place sacred to Fleming, 
— to his persistent regrets. 

^^ I suppose you will not mind my going home 
early to-day," she now remarked. " It is so 
warm." 

" Of course," he replied. " It is terribly hot. 
There are all sorts of things I am dying to ask 
about, but you must be tired." 

Miss Speed instantly declared herself any- 
thing but tired. She had only felt herself in 
the way, etc., etc. 

" If you are sure you are not in a hurry," said 
Fleming, " I should like to have you stop and 
tell me how you have got on. I will not keep 
you long." 
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He walked by her side as they went through 
the hall towards the work-room. ^^ I have won- 
dered about you," he said. ^' Have n't you been 
miserably lonely ? " 

^^ I had my work," she answered. 

" I envied you," said Fleming. " I should 
have been glad enough to chaDge occupations 
with you. It is a droll thing, this society, any- 
where, but drollest of all at summer resorts, — 
seeing people endlessly for whom you care not 
a button, talking endlessly and of nothing, and 
eating and drinking too much." 

They had by this time reached the work-room 
and were standing by the long table with its 
piles of neatly filed work. 

" How about the diary ? " he said abruptly. 
" Did you make anything out of it ? " 

She indicated the piles of notes and explained 
that she had given a different page to each set 
of entries. 

^' Was it a tough job? " he asked as he took 
up the sheets. 

" I tried to do it faithfully." 

His whole face lighted up with pleasure as he 
glanced here and there, and turning he caught 
her hand in his and pressed it. 

^^ I am so glad to be able to make use of these 
notes. Of course, in one way it is all in my 
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mind. But the when, where, and how of every- 
day observations are so much more satisfactory 
than the expanded theory. It seemed a pity 
to lose the results of those years in the Archi- 
pelago. But when I made an effort to face the 
diary it sickened me like the gibbering of an 
idiot." 

She uttered an exclamation, but he turned 
back to the papers. She began to make her 
preparations for departure. 

" Oh, you are going," he said presently, look- 
ing up. " By the way, I suppose you burned the 
other stuff." 

^^ Burned it?" she replied, as if aghast at 
such a question. ^^ I burn that diary ? " 

He looked at her as if thinking of her point 
of view. 

^^ What I began to ask in the other room," he 
now said, ^^ was whether the diary had excited 
your interest in that portrait." 

"Yes," she replied, looking back at him. 
" And then when I found her so beautiful " — 

He saw that her face had singularly kindled. 

" I am sincerely obliged to you," he now re- 
marked. " My fingers have been itching to get 
hold of these notes. I shall write that whole 
last chapter over and put them in." 

He sat down at once, and became so deeply 
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absorbed he did not notice when she left the 
room. 

IV 

On the morning after Fleming had made his 
unexpected reappearance, while Annis Speed 
sat at work she caught a glimpse of a horse- 
woman coming up the drive. She seemed to be 
making a reconnaissance rather than a direct 
approach to the house. She rode from one point 
of attack to another and waited ; came up to the 
windows of the work-room and surveyed the 
place. It so happened that Miss Speed's bent 
head was not within the range of her eyes, being 
hidden by the comer of the desk. The fair 
equestrian accordmgly rode on, and in another 
minute Annis heard her tapping with her riding- 
whip at the casement of the butler's pantry. 

*^ Augustus ! " she cried with imperiousness, 
^^Augustus I " Augustus appeared. 

^^ Is Mr. Fleming at home ? " she asked. 

^^ No, ma'am ; none of the family are at 
home." 

^' I heard that Mr. Fleming was coming back 
yesterday." 

^^Not to stay, ma'am. He just came, but 
went off at seven o'clock this morning." 

" Will he not return here? " 
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" He did n't properly say, ma'am." 

" Did he not tell you to have dinner or sup- 
per?" 

" He told me not to get up anything in par- 
ticidar, — that an egg and bread and butter 
would do." 

" Evidently he expects to be here," said the 
lady. " Why did you try to give me the idea 
that Mr. Fleming would not return home ? " 

" Mr. Fleming did n't leave orders, ma'am." 

" Of course he will be back to-night. Augus- 
tus, listen to me," said the lady. "Tell Mr. 
Fleming, just the very instant he comes in, that 
Miss Hicks was here ; that she came over to ask 
the favor of his company at supper with her and 
her brothers this evening at eight o'clock." 

Even while she was giving this invitation in 
the authoritative manner of one who says " Go " 
and " Come " with the finality of the centurion, 
Augustus suddenly disappeared from the window, 
and in his^ place appeared the head and shoulders 
of Mrs. Beresford. If Miss Hicks's astonish- 
ment at this curious transformation was shown 
by her flushing crimson, Mrs. Beresford's face 
hung out an answering signal. 

" My dear Flora," she said in her soft, bland 
way, "I had already invited cousin Stanwood 
to dine with me." 
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The two ladies confronted each other. 

'^ You seem to have taken possession," said 
Miss Hicks with a smile. '^ Are you holding the 
fort against the enemy ? " 

^^ I dropped in just now to hear the news," 
said Mrs. Beresford. 

" Oh, you have not seen Stanny, then ? " 

^* Certainly not. I did not reach home until 
nine o'clock last night." 

^^ I had thought that you were three hundred 
miles away." 

'* I had heard that you were at the Sulphur 
Springs." 

" I have not been back twenty-four hours." 

*'Your return is most auspicious. It seems 
as if " — 

^^I was about to congratulate you on your 
infallible Instinct." 

So far the voices were a little too high-pitched, 
the tension of the effort to carry off the situation 
and not put themselves in the wrong by any 
show of embarrassment too evident. Mrs. Beres- 
ford was the first to round off the edges. " Well, 
my dear," she said, « I withdraw my invitation. 
I 'm only a dull old woman. I never have a 
glass of wine fit for a man to drink, while it is 
well known what good madeira your brothers 
have. Cousin Stan wood shall take supper with 
you." 
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• " I thank you," said Miss Hicks. *' My sole 
wish was to save him from the tediam of an 
empty house. My brother caught sight of him 
yesterday, and" — 

" He reached home about four o'clock yester- 
day, Augustus says," Mrs. Beresford now re- 
marked, " and went to New York this morning 
at seven." 

^^ I suppose it is something about his book," 
suggested Miss Hicks. 

^^ Augustus suggests that we should ask the 
secretary ; he may have told her something of 
his plans." 

'^ I looked in as I rode along ; there is nobody 
in the work-room." • 

Annis, thus challenged, had by this time ap- 
peared at her window. 

*'I am here," she said. "I could not help 
overhearing. Mr. Fleming came yesterday af- 
ternoon. I went home earlier than usual and 
left him here. He said nothing to me of his 
plans." 

Both Mrs. Beresford and Miss Hicks stared 
frankly at Miss Speed. 

" What do you think ? " Miss Hicks now de- 
manded. " Will he be back or not ? " 

'^ I have no idea about the matter," said Miss 
Speed, and vdth so cool and impassive a man- 
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ner that they were both impressed afresh with 
the utter impossibility of Stanwood Fleming's 
finding anything but a useful machine in this 
secretary. 

" How about the book ? Is he needed here ? " 
" Not until the * revise ' is ready." 
" And the * revise ' is not ready? " 
*^ It was to be ready the middle of Septem- 
ber." 

. ^^ Did Mr. Fleming say anything about his 
daughters' plans?" Mrs. Beresford now in- 
quired. 

^^ Nothing at all," said Annis. 
^^ He seems not to have opened his lips," ob- 
served Mjss Hicks with a little laugh. 

" Oh, yes," said Miss Speed. " He asked if 
I had finished some copying he had given me or- 
ders to do. I told him it was finished. I put 
it in his hands, and then I went home." Annis 
waited a moment; then, as no more questions 
were propounded, she nodded to one and the 
other of the two ladies and went back to her 
work. She saw presently that Mrs. Beresford 
had appeared on the steps which led to the side 
porch and that Miss Hicks had reined up her 
pawing and impatient steed and was talking to 
her. 

Not one of the three ladies had a glimpse 
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of Fleming that day, but the moment Annis 
entered the place next morning she saw that 
he had been at work there. Towards noon he 
came in, shook hands with her, and accounted 
for himself. "Of course," he said, "you saw 
that I had carried off all those notes. It seemed 
as well to see the printers myself. I gave par- 
ticular directions as to how they were to be set 
up. We shall have the proofs by the first mail 
to-morrow. I must take the afternoon boat to 
Fall River. My daughters have gone on a 
yachting cruise, but perhaps I told you. The 
diary put everything else out of my head." 

He went on and atoned for his past reticence 
by telling her all that he and his girls had been 
doing for the past six weeks. He dealt with 
the experience good-humoredly, but as if the 
only enjoyment he had realized was his escape 
from the proffered enjoyments. His heart had 
not been in it, of that Annis was sure. She 
looked at him as he talked. Two days before, 
as he stood looking up at his wife's portrait, it 
had seemed incredible that he was the man who 
had written the diary, whom she had of late 
been idealizing, whom she had endowed with 
sentiment, romance, poetry of a high order. This 
actual Stanwood Fleming, with his keen, puis- 
sant air, his half-absent glance, his easy, half 
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satirical, half humorous smile as he talked, now 
almost repelled her. He had outlived that 
youthful self, and that youthful self was what 
had interested her. This man was kind, the 
kinder, perhaps, because she had come close to 
his work and knew it well, and his work was, she 
fully comprehended, the central, almost the only 
vital interest of his life. 

He told her that he and his daughters would 
be back in ten days from now, and that orders 
were given that the whole house should be in 
running order by that time. She, Annis, would 
not be disturbed. He had breakfasted with 
Mrs. Beresford, and she had promised to super- 
intend the operations. He was presently to take 
luncheon with Miss Hicks, and Miss Hicks would 
also, no doubt, be ready to look in and see that 
things were going on. Even as he spoke he 
looked at his watch, declared it was time for 
him to be off, and vanished, leaving Annis to 
resume her work. 

That evening she found a letter from Mrs. 
Dowdle, who with her husband had been in Eu- 
rope since July. They were to sail on the fourth, 
and six days later would be at home. Annis 
asked herself what had become of that precious 
respite of six weeks. It had run away like a 
river to the sea. The summer was over indeed. 
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It was her way when she came back from her 
work to freshen herself, slip into the gear she 
was to wear on the morrow, then eat her meal 
with a book before her, which she afterwards 
went on reading in the Ubrary. To-night she 
did not open the book, and when she rose from 
the table began to pace up and down the great, 
empty rooms, unlighted except for the reading- 
lamp burning nnder its shade in the Ubrary and 
one gas-jet in the hall. 

** Everything passes with me," said Annis to 
herself. " I gather nothing ; I keep nothing." 

She went to the open door and looked out ; the 
full moon was shining. Crossing the porch, she 
sat down on the top step, and two minutes later 
Fleming, who had suddenly been seized with a 
desire to talk to his secretary, walked along the 
flags and found her there. 

" Why, this is just the thing," said he. " It 
is not a night to stay indoors," and he sat down 
on the step below her, bracing himself against 
the balustrade, half facing her. 

" It is pretty here at night," he said ; " the 
moon gives a charm to the Italian terrace and 
the vases. I hope I don't spoil it for you," he 
added. 

'^ Oh, no, indeed," said Annis. 

^^ I wanted to talk about the book," he said. 
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" You '11 have a lot of work now on the refer- 
ences," and he went on giving certain direc- 
tions. 

^^ I am in a fever to have the thing finished," 
he proceeded, ^' but when it is out I shall be at a 
loss. My occupation will be gone indeed. The 
girls talk about a house in town ; then somebody 
has asked us to join them in a trip to the Medi- 
terranean." 

^^ You will hardly be at a loss," said Annis as 
he paused. ^^ Life seems to be opening delight- 
fully." 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

*^ That is what my poor girls think," said he. 
He looked at her. '' What shall you do when 
I have no more work for you ? " he now in- 
quired. 

" I hope something may drift up," Annis re- 
plied. 

** I have sometimes wished to tell you, Miss 
Speed," said Fleming with a sort of sudden- 
ness, ^^ that I appreciate you. I wish to say it 
all the more because in a sort of way I did you 
injustice at first, — that is, injustice to your 
powers. You have perceptions. One does n't 
meet that sort of comprehension too often. In 
even the dullest scientific treatise there is a per- 
sonal note which has its value. You preserve 
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it. You have helped me ; you have little ways 
of helping me that are almost a revelation. It 
is a charming surprise." 

She held her breath. It was a charming sur- 
prise to her. 

" You are a very clever woman," said Flem- 
ing. " I don't believe you realize how clever. 
May I ask how old you are ? " 

« Thirty-one." 

" I thought you could not be younger. There 
is no childishness about you. You must have 
been pretty well disciplined in some way." 
Plenty of ways," said Annis. 
Now I will tell you," exclaimed Fleming, 
" what I really came over to-night to say to you, 
— that you look to me rather pale. Perhaps you 
don't realize it, but you may have been a little 
under a strain. Now you are going to have the 
place all to yourself for ten days and more, and 
I want you to make the most of it by riding or 
driving all you can. I shall give directions to 
that effect. Have you a habit ? " 

*I? No." 

^^ I dare say there are half a dozen in the 
house. I will ask." 

" You are very kind, Mr. Fleming," said Annis, 
" but I should n't think of such a thing." 

The tone of her voice was convincing. 
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" I feel sorry for you," he said ; "you seem 
to get so little out of existence. Do you crave 
nothing of what other girls live by ? " 

" I crave a great deal," said Annis. 

" May I ask what ? " 

She shook her head. 

He put out his hand and touched her arm. 

" The confidence I have reposed in you is in- 
credible," he said in a low voice. " In return 
try to trust me a little." 

" Oh, I trust you perfectly, Mr. Fleming," said 
Annis hurriedly. « It is n't that, — it is sim- 
ply that I hate to talk about myself. I cannot 
endure to look it all in the face. I am so un- 
lucky I All the people that I belong to are so 
unlucky I I think that nobody ever had more 
persistent bad luck than my mother and I have 
had." 

" Why, my dear child," said Fleming, amazed 
at the passion of her voice, "what bad luck 
have you had? " 

She was silent. Then he asked, " Have you 
tried in any direction and failed ? " 

" I 've tried everything. I 've failed in every- 
thing." She said this, then paused and drew in 
a deep breath. " I do n6t believe that you have 
heard how I am situated." 

" If Teresa said anything I did not take it in. 
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AH that I recall is that I have heard that you 
are the daughter of her cousin, John Speed." 

" He died when I was eight years old," said 
Annis. '^ My mother married again ; she mar- 
ried George Ganeau." 

Fleming drew in a deep breath. He was silent 
a moment. 

^^ I see," he said then : ^^ she married a man 
who ran- off with everybody's money that he 
could get hold of. I am with you heart and 
soul. Have you any brothers and sisters ? " 

" Yes, there are four Ganeaus. I am the only 
Speed, and there is very little money for any one 
of us." 

'^ Tell me all about it," said Fleming ; and 
Annis, sometimes in full revelation, again with 
little hints and half phrases, disclosed her his- 
tory. She had at first felt as if there were 
plenty of power in herself. She had needed to 
make money for her mother and was determined 
to make money. She had begun by studying 
art. Her first work was praised : up to a certain 
point only one student came near her. Side by 
side with her, however, sat that one, who from 
the point where Annis began to grope for her aim, 
expanded ; who could not make a stroke without 
showing secrets of touch and handling that pro- 
claimed the artist. Annis worked on, believing 
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that she could reconquer her place by taking 
pains infinitely. But there was the other, who 
took no pains, but who had by nature the instinct 
to do everything exactly in the right way. 

" So I gave it up," said Annis. 

" Was that wise ? " 

^' Yes ; I did not give it up too easily. I had 
my little time of despair. Little by little, line 
by line, the truth was bitten into me that I could 
do no more. Nature had fixed my limitations. 
I was only twenty-two, and comforted myself 
that I possessed some literary ability." 

" Yes, you have a good deal of literary abil- 
ity," said Fleming. 

*^I thought so," said Annis, with a little 
laugh. ^^I had already written some trifling 
things which were accepted by editors, so I wrote 
a book." 

" A novel, I suppose. Tell me its name." 

" No, no, no ! " 

" Did it fail ? " 

^^ It produced a certain amount of comment 
from the press. It was called originaL But I 
made very little money by it." 

" Oh, that money ! " said Fleming. " If I had 
had my bread to earn and that of my children, I 
should be more of a man to-day than lam. But 
I should like to have you spared. You want 
money for " — 
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"For my mother, my little sisters, my two 
brothers," said Annis. " Perhaps you will un- 
derstand now how I ventured to be so bold, so 
intrusive, that day when I pushed my claims 
upon you." She paused and waited a moment, 
then went on, "Oh, I have blushed for my- 
self. I have wondered what you must have 
thought of me." 

" Oh, come," said Fleming, " if there is any 
question of blushing, it is I who ought to blush. 
But we will let all that go. It 's a lucky cir- 
cumstance that by chance or mischance I finally 
did get hold of you. I 've had a curious im- 
pression all these weeks while you were reaching 
those sUm white hands of yours into my past "— 

She was in doubt what to say, and said no- 
thing. He did not finish. 

" Anyhow," he now proceeded, " it has made 
me eternally your friend and debtor. I had a 
sort of regard for you from the first moment I 
saw you. It is a pity if somehow life cannot 
answer some of your demands upon it." 

He had risen and now stretched out his hand. 

"Thank you for telling me everything," he 

said. " Thank you for all. Good-night." 



PART V 
CUPID SHARPENS HIS ARROWS 



AoNES and Theodora ought by this time to 
have gathered a fund of social experience. 
They had found out the possible magnificence 
besides the certain charm of seaside cottages. 
A grandaunt, a cousin, and an old friend of their 
grandmother's had given them dances, dinner- 
parties, luncheons, teas, and sailing-parties. Ex- 
cept that human consciousness does not materi- 
ally alter, and that each of us knows himself 
under the lion-skin (or ass's skin, as the case 
may be), it might have seemed as if Fleming's 
daughters might easily have come to the comfort- 
able agreement that everything was at their feet. 
For they had held their own very well. They 
had, wherever they went, even made a little sen- 
sation. They had become habituated to their own 
success, to their own distinction, to their own 
splendors of raiment. For example, and in or- 
der to suggest how they looked as they moved 
through the summer round of pleasure, it may be 
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told that they wore white endlessly; whether thick 
or thin, opaque or tissney as their frocks and 
gowns might be, they were white ; so were their 
hats, whether big or little, flnfipy with feathers, 
flowers, and chiffon, or simply sailor tied round 
with ribbon ; their parasols Were white even to 
the sticks and the crystal knobs ; their gloves 
were white and sometimes even their shoes. It 
was beautifully done, and they felt some natural 
triumph at being able to do these things well, 
but it was balanced by a healthy sort of surprise. 

'^ Just to think," Theodora would say to Agnes, 
^' that these surpassing individuals are nothing 
but you and me." 

But even that palled. " When one gets used 
to it, why, one does get used to it." This was an 
aphorism of Theodora's, and another was, — 

'' If one cannot help things, why, I suppose 
they have to happen." 

This last was Theodora's philosophic reflec- 
tion upon certain events which Fleming heard 
of when he came back to the Pier to gather up 
his daughters. He had left them with his cousin, 
Mrs. Weeks, who had been the hostess and chap- 
eron of the yachting party which they had 
been asked to join. 

" Oh, your girls are just sweet," was Mrs. 
Weeks's comment on the events of the fortnight. 
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^* It is hard to choose. Each of them helped 
to make the cruise go off ! Each could be de- 
pended upon to be such a picture ! And if at 
the very end it was a little uncomfortable " — 

'^ Bough, I suppose ? " suggested Fleming as 
the lady paused. 

^* Bough? No, calm as a mill-pond all the 
time. If we had depended on sails we couldn't 
have got out of the harbor. What I referred to 
was the climax of the little drama. Of course, 
if girls will be so unreasonably pretty and pic- 
turesque, young men will fall in love." 

*^ Surely not on board yachts," said Fleming, 
aghast. ^' I should have supposed that a yacht 
of all places in the world " — 

** Dear cousin Fleming, I know yachting from 
beginning to end, and I know that there is no- 
where such a chance for making love as on board 
a yacht. There is always an excuse for sitting 
in all sorts of odd places ; you want to be in the 
breeze or you want to be out of the breeze ; and 
whether it is to leeward or to windward, there 
is always some sort of opportunity. Then there's 
the companion-way, — one has to be helped up 
and down. And wraps, — one has always to be 
putting on wraps or taking them off. Rough 
weather and a mackintosh is the best excuse 
of all, and as one is sunburned to the color of 
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mahogany, no one can tell whether one blushes 
or not." 

^' You convince me against my own reason," 
said Fleming. ^^ Still, I hope my poor girls 
did n't " — 

^^ Oh, they did not fall in love, — it was the 
other way. They were fallen in love with." 

^' The devil take the young fellows for their 
impertinence," said Fleming. ^^I should like 
to pack them off to the antipodes." 

^^ The girls did that, fast enough," retorted 
Mrs. Weeks. ^^ Before we were out of our berths 
we heard the people on deck lowering a boat, and 
at breakfast it appeared that the unhappy lovers 
had set off either to drown themselves or to 
reach land, the nearest point of which was nine 
miles away." 

It was when they had left ^he Pier that Flem- 
ing made inquiries concerning this unfortunate 
incident, and elicited Theodora's formula, — 

*^ If one cannot help these things, why, I sup- 
pose they have to happen." 

^' But when they happen over and over again," 
said Fleming. However, he was the least dog- 
matic of men, and decided that it was not worth 
while to inflict sermons upon his daughters. 

** Very likely it did them no harm," he said 
reassuringly. '^Now, when I was home last 
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week I happened to hear all abont the first set 
of heart-broken suitors, and they seemed to be 
getting on very well." As he spoke he glanced 
from one to the other of his daughters, and ob- 
served in each a quickening of glance and a 
slight heightening of color. " Goethe says," he 
now proceeded, " ' man is never happy tiU his 
own striving has itself marked out his limita- 
tions.' I dare say you are both a little wiser 
than when you began ; and by and by you will 
be a little wiser still." 

" Oh, yes, indeed," said Agnes, with convic- 
tion. 

^' One finds out a great many things," declared 
Theodora nonchalantly, ^^ which if one had known 
at the beginning might have altered things." 

She did not define her meaning further, and 
Fleming, not on the lookout for subtleties, did 
not peer too curiously into the matter behind 
her words. 

^* The best thing I know about this sort of an 
experience of staying at summer resorts and see- 
ing no end of fine people," he went on, '^ is that 
it inspires a feeling of patience and long-suffer- 
ing. You see that people mean well, — that 
they are spending a great deal of money and 
meaning to do their best, — but oh, when you 
go to bed and look back on the dinner you have 
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eaten it is almost certain to seem to you that it 
was an abominable dinner : you took the wrong 
wine, or ate something that disagreed with your 
digestion, or you sat by somebody who bored 
you. Oh, I have suffered! Now there was 
Miss Adys ; she said to me, ' Oh, Mr. Fleming, 
do talk to me about Nature. I'm so fond of 
Nature, — I do think Nature is so queer.' Yes, 
I told her, Nature was queer. If people have 
the courage of their ignorance I don't particu- 
larly mind. It is the clever people who give me 
a sense of eclipse and self-abasement and make 
me wake up in the middle of the night in a cold 
sweat of horror as I remember what they have 
made me say. I hope I don't set out to lie in- 
tentionally, — but I have to keep up with them 
somehow, — and when they take a tone as if 

fl,.r-ti» improve th,i/„i.a^,h,.a>«. I 

Yes, I long to get home and sit down solidly 
and not let myself be bullied." 

It was when they were finally on their way 
home that Agnes said one day, — 

^^ There is so little that is instructive in the 
conversation one hears in society." 

'* I should hope so," Theodora ejaculated. 

'^ You have not said much about Miss Speed, 
papa," Agnes now observed, of course thinking 
about Bernard Bristow's conversation, and then 
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of the transformation scene in which his waning 
had been followed by Miss Speed's waxing. 

^^ Miss Speed has done very well indeed," said 
Fleming. '^ She has a very delicate touch." 

^^I am so glad," murmured Agnes. ^^Of 
course, I suppose she is not learned and clever 
like" — 

" Like Bristow ? Oh, dear, no I " said Flem- 
ing. ^^Bristow knew a good deal more about 
one's subjects than one did one's self. He made 
one feel one's want of understanding." 

Agnes's face glowed. 

^'I suppose so," she said, with a soft sigh. 
** He is so very superior." 

"Can it be that she really liked that prig? " 
Fleming asked himself. It so happened that 
Theodora was not at this moment within hear- 
ing. 

"Papa," murmured Agnes, leaning towards 
him, " you alluded to -r- to having heard some- 
thing about Bernard " — 

"I met him on the train coming from New 
York," said Fleming. " He inquired about you, 
said that he should be on his journey West about 
the twenty-fifth, and might stop and " — 

Fleming was taken aback by the sudden rap- 
ture in the face turned towards him. 

"Might stop and see how my book was 
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getting on," he added. Then, as Agnes turned 
her blushing face towards the window, Fleming 
mused on the subject. It was clear that she 
liked Bernard ; probably if young men inspired 
young girls with the same feeling they aroused 
in the breasts of those girls' fathers there would 
be fewer marri'ages. Agnes happening at this 
moment to change her seat, Theodora dropped 
into it. 

^^Papa," she said in a caressing tone, and 
with a soft brilliance of glance, ^' tell me, please, 
what you heard about Owen." 

" What I heard about Owen ? " 

" About Owen Torrance." 

^^ What I said was that I fancied he was not 
broken-hearted. Did you wish him to be broken- 
hearted ? " 

" Of course I wish him to be broken-hearted. 
Either a man is — is in love, or he is not in 
love. K he is, why, then — why, then, he is 
broken-hearted." 

" I will tell you, my dear little girl, that when 
a young man is a^ubbed and sent to the right 
about " — 

^^ Oh, that was only a joke. A girl has got to 
be the least little bit of a coquette in pure self- 
defense. Besides, he was greedy." 

" Greedy, was he ? " 



» 



>» 
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She was startled and honestly puzzled. ^^ But 
you have said that you would soon need me no 
more," she said. 

" But I do need you, I need you particularly. 
His tone and look were peremptory. 

'' Are you thinking of taking up fresh work ? 
she inquired. 

'^I have work before me that will last ten 
years, twenty years 7— as long as I live." Then, 
as if aware that he might be weakening his cause, 
he walked straight out of the room, and she saw 
him no more that day. 

n 

On the second morning after their return 
Agnes had a note from Mrs. Beresford asking 
her to come over for an hour. This summons 
was in itself a little mysterious, and when she 
entered the snug little morning-room Agnes 
was struck by a look of wear and tear in Mrs. 
Beresf ord's usually placid face. 

" I hope you have no bad news, cousin Fanny," 
said Agnes. 

^^ I was afraid you might have some to tell 
me," returned Mrs. Beresford. " I am in such 
a state of tension I felt that I must know the 
truth. Has he spoken to you yet ? " 

When a subject is paramount in one's own 
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consciousness it is an easy matter to believe it is 
in the minds of other people. 

"Oh, cousin Fanny," Agnes murmured, all 
blushes and confusion, " how could you guess ? " 

" Then he has told you and Theodora ? " 

" Oh, not Theodora, of course, not Theodora," 
said Agnes, startled. 

" But you are both his daughters. Is it actu- 
ally settled ? " Mrs. Beresford had spoken with 
intense eagerness, but now her manner subsided 
into a tragic conviction that disaster was at hand. 
" I have such a feeling for you both ! " she went 
on, leading Agnes to a divan and standing before 
her. " But as you always seem the elder of the 
two, my heart goes out to you in particular, dear 
Agnes." 

Agnes's sensibilities seemed at first to have 
outrun her curiosity, but now her inquisitiveness 
got the upper hand. " Do tell me what it is, 
and what it is you are talking about ? " she mur- 
mured, perplexed. " Surely you are not allud- 
ing to papa ? " 

" Then he has n't told you ? " 

" He has hardly said a word since we came 
home. I never knew him so silent." 

" Can't you guess what has happened ? " 

Agnes sank back appalled, with such a visible 
lack of support Mrs. Beresford began propping 
her up with cushions. 
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^' Surely you must have seen signs of it." 

Agnes was pale. ^^ Signs ? " she faltered. 

'^ When he was here a fortnight ago he was 
just his usual self, but still I think it may have 
been going on then. She followed him home, 
hung about, and waited for him." 

"Oh, who? ^ who?" 

"Don't ash me to speak the name of that 
brazen woman ! Who else could it be ? Who 
else has gone to see him in season and out of 
season? Who has pranced about like a scout 
on horseback, keeping watch of his every move- 
ment ? " 

Agnes muttered a moan, " Oh, oh, oh I " That 
crowning, that distinctive touch made the per- 
sonality of the enemy almost too clear. She 
cowered, she shrank. "Do you mean," she 
whispered, " that " — 

" He told me himself ; that is, in a way that 
left no doubt in my own mind. He explained 
that he was only waiting for you and Theodora 
to be married." 

Decidedly Mrs. Bef esf ord's mind traveled fast 
to conclusions. It did not stick at a trifle. Agnes, 
with her white frock and her white hat and para- 
sol, was still huddled among the cushions. " Let 
us talk it over calmly," the hostess now said. 
" I sent for you in order to prepare you for the 
worst, but possibly there is still time." 
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" Still time?" gasped Agnes. 

^^ Could you let her come in and take your 
place, — your dear mother's place, — the place 
that your grandmother, Theodora Stanwood 
Fleming, filled so nobly and so long?" Mrs. 
Beresford let go these arrows straight to the 
mark. She knew that each had told. Thei*e 
was first a moan, then a shiver, then rigidity. 
Having accomplished her object, Mrs. Beresford 
now drew an easy^shair in front of Agnes and 
sat down herself. 

^* Of course, she is not happy at home," she 
now continued. *^ She has pined all her life to 
have her own way. Ah, she will enjoy this." 

Agnes sat spellbound. 

^^ If I could think," Mrs. Beresford continued 
in her softest voice, ^^ that it was for your dear 
father's happiness " — 

^^ lif could n't be," said Agnes, with sudden 
energy. " The thing is inconceivable." 

^^ The inconceivable is what you have got to 
accept," said Mrs. Beresford. ^'He talked of 
beginning life over again. He said he was not 
yet forty-six." 

^^ Not till December," said Agnes, with tears. 
'^ Everybody has admired him so much this 
summer ! We were so proud of him, Theodora 
and II" 
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Mrs. Beresford shook her head. '^If you 
could have been content to be proud of him, to 
look after his comfort," she said, with gentle re- 
monstrance. ^'Taking into consideration just 
the sort of man your father is, it does seem as 
if you and Theodora might have been content to 
have but one single idea, and that to make up 
to him for his loneliness." 

Agnes reached out a feeble hand, but Mrs. 
Beresford went on implacably. " If you desert 
him, why should n't a woman who has been try- 
ing for the last twenty-five years to get mar- 
ried " — 

"Oh, cousin Fanny, she isn't more than 
thirty." 

" Not more than thirty ! " repeated Mrs. Beres- 
ford in atone that dried up argument, even con- 
jecture. "How long ago is it that she was 
engaged, or pretended to be engaged, to your 
uncle John Torrance ? He had to fight for his 
freedom." Nobody better than Mrs. Beresford 
knew how to make out a case. " Not more than 
thirty I Why, some of the men she has tried to 
marry are grandfathers. Not that age makes 
any difference," she now magnanimously con- 
ceded. "If only it could be for everybody's 
happiness. But can you not recall how your 
grandmother dreaded her ? " 
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Agnes had listened with a sudden appalling 
illumination. ^^ I was so young," she faltered ; 
" I did not think." 

^^ Your grandmother always sat watching for 
her to ride up. She was certain to meet her on 
the steps. She said, ' Oh, Flora, come and see 
my roses ' ; ^ Oh, Flora, come and have a cup of 
tea,' — anything, anywhere, to keep her away 
from your father. Theodora Stanwood Flem- 
ing was a wise woman." 

Agnes had hidden her face. The speaker 
went on, the note of grievance getting upper- 
most in her voice. " When your father begged 
me to be a mother to you and Theodora, I threw 
myself into the breach. What was the result ? 
That woman constantly thrust herself in as if 
she also had a right. If your father had asked 
her as well to be your and Theodora's mother, 
she couldn't have had more assurance. I am 
made in a different way, thank heaven I I had 
such lovely ideals for you I I pressed such nice 
ways upon you I I wanted you both to dress in 
white, don't you remember ? You took the hint. 
Oh, I could have done anything — everything 
— for you two dear girls. You are both too 
young to realize how an unoccupied heart like 
mine goes out to your sweetness, your innocence, 
your need." 



I 
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** You are awfully kind, cousin Fanny," Agnes 
quavered. She rose slowly. ^' I shall need to 
go home and think about it all." 

^^ Bemember," said Mrs. Beresf ord, ^^ that he 
is not made up, as the rest of us are, of shreds 
and patches, — he is all of one piece; he has 
been all his life faithful to one ideal. I ex- 
plain this craze by its being a part of that idea. 
Don't you know how, because you and Theo- 
dora were her children, he suddenly gave up his 
book to devote himself to you ? And I have no 
doubt that creature has so worked upon his bet- 
ter feelings, she has made it seem that it is for 
your happiness that he ought to marry her." 

" For our happiness I " Agnes fairly bristled. 

" If you felt as I should feel in your place," 
said Mrs. Beresford, who also had risen and 
How stood gazing at Agnes, '' you would save 
him." 

" Oh, if I only could I but how ? " 

^' I should never let him go out of my sight. 
I should show him that I could be everything 
to him, and that my happiness, Theodora's hap- 
piness, everybody's happiness, was bound up in 
his being devoted to you and you to him." 

She saw the woe in Agnes's face, but she did 
|iot relent. ^' You will be grateful some day to 
me, dear, for saying this, if not now." 
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" Oh, I am grateful," said Agnes, " but — but 
— good-by." 

Somehow she got outside the house, down the 
drive, into their own grounds. So far she had 
shaken off the tears that brimmed over ; now she 
was just about to give way altogether when she 
heard Theodora's voice, calling, ^^ Agnes I Ag- 
nes I " 

It happened that just here was a rustic seat. 
Agnes sank down upon it and waited. Theodora 
was flying towards her. From the pompon of 
her hat to the point of her shoes she was all 
happiness, life, dancing triumph. Her arms 
were extended as if she were ready to clasp the 
whole world. Her face was full of fun, laughter, 
mischief. 

" Oh, Agnes," she exclaimed, " whom do you 
suppose I have just seen and actually shaken 
hands with ? " 

" I do not know," said Agnes tragically ; " I 
do not care. It does not matter. Nothing will 
ever matter any more." 

But Theodora saw nothing but her own joy, 
heard nothing but the voice of the charmer. 
She bent down and whispered in her sister's ear, 
« Owen." Agnes moaned. Her whole heart and 
Boul and physical being recoiled before this crisis. 

** I simply said, * How do you do ? ' " explained 
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Theodora, ^^and he answered much the same 
thing ; but yet, although there was not another 
word spoken, it was all made up." 

" Oh, it is all very well for you to be in such 
high spirits," said Agnes, tears running down 
her cheeks, ^^ but I am very miserable." 

A chilly gust of bewilderment shook Theo- 
dora. ^^ Has Bernard been? " she demanded. 

" No, no, no ! " 

" Is n't he coming ? " 

^^ Don't ask me," panted Agnes. ^^It is all 
so complicated, so difficult, so cruel. I can't 
take it in. It seems to me as if an occasion 
had arisen for sacrifice, as if we had to give up 
everything." 

Theodora, sharply startled, tried to gain a 
clearer apprehension of what was behind Ag- 
nes's words and looks. Kindled as she was with 
the electrical impulse of youth, she had hoped 
everything, but she now feared everything. 

" Oh, tell me," she cried. " I am willing to 
do anything I ought to do, only I wish to under- 
stand." 

Their eyes met with a moment's unfaltering 
look. " We have got to save papa," Agnes now 
murmured. 

" Save papa from what ? from whom ? " 

" From cousin Flora Hicks," said Agnes. 
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III 

^^ All we wish to do, all we think of, all we 
long for or imagine, is that we want to try to 
make you happy, papa." This from Theodora. 

^^ Yes, yes, dear child, yes. One makes other 
people happy by stirring in the right ingredi- 
ents, just as a cook makes pancakes." 

" Tell us what to do, papa, and we will follow 
the exact recipe." This from Agnes. 

" I '11 write it out," said Fleming. 

"Hitherto," said Theodora, "we have been 
children. Now we are grown up and have put 
away childish things. We wiU work with you, 
copy your manuscripts." 

" We wish just as far as possible to take the 
place mamma would have filled," said Agnes, 
with some emotion. 

" Why, my dear girls I " exclaimed Fleming, 
perhaps a trifle embarrassed, but still flattered, 
and not at all disliking to have their arms linked 
in his, their soft cheeks pressed to his. They 
met Mm ea.h time he emerged from his study 
But so far his mind had been too busy with 
his own problems to allow him time for curi- 
osity about these pretty mystifications, for after 
his one moment of irresistible intuition Ann is 
Speed had puzzled him. He had never for one 
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moment let go the belief that the look he had met 
in her eyes that morning, as she looked up, had 
been pure joy at seeing him again. It had been 
the mirage reflecting that oasis in which he was 
to find the satisfaction of his every instinct, but 
meantime he was traveling across a dry desert to 
reach it. 

They had been working together at the notes 
and references for three days. ^^ It is more easy 
to find opinions than facts to substantiate them," 
he had said once or twice, and he had to thank 
her for her steady persistence. He had never 
seen her equal for it, and had told her so. Yet 
with all this constant intercourse and all its 
seeming intimacy there was nb rubbing away of 
the barrier between them. She was not one of 
the women who betray their feelings. She had 
not even asked him whether he had answered 
Mrs. Cassilis's letter. She had had apparently 
but one single thought, that of getting through 
the proofs. 

This life inside the work-rootn, intense, many- 
sided, and laborious, had so taken possession of 
Fleming's heart and brain that he had but a faint 
perception of what was going on outside, knew 
little or nothing of Agnes's and Theodora's ma- 
noeuvres, their reconnaissances, their waiting in 
ambush, their dispersal of the enemy. When ho 
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was in the work-room they left him alone. There 
Fleming was supposed to be safe. 

It was he who finally spoke of Mrs. Cassilis's 
letter. ^^ Shall I answer this ? " he one day asked 
Miss Speed. 

" Certainly," she replied ; . " I supposed that 
you had already done so." 

" I shall tell her you have other engagements." 

"Unluckily, I know of none," said Annis; 
" but I wiU trust you to say whatever you think 
best." 

"You trust me to decide what is best for 

you?" 

" I have perfect faith in you, Mr. Fleming." 
He looked down as she looked up. For almost 
the first time he saw the play of a little dimple 
in her right cheek. Nevertheless, he did not 
keep her glance long. He went back to his desk, 
wrote a note ; then with a little nod at Annis, 
went out and put it in the letter-bag. Coming 
back, he sat down opposite her at the long table. 
" I forget," he said presently, " what man it was 
who, when asked the secret of good work, said, 
* Verify your references.' When one is follow- 
ing up a train of observations, one has a feverish 
zeal in accumulating notes, details, illustrations. 
But it takes all the charm out of the thing to go 
back and look up the phrases and catch-words 
which belong to one's predecessors." 
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^^ I like the work," said Annis. As she spoke 
she turned and took up the proof-sheets. 

" Are you going over that * revise ' again ? " 
he asked. 

" Once more." 

" Wait a minute," said Fleming. 

He folded his arms on the table and leaned 
forward, looking at her. ^^ I have told Mrs. Cas- 
silis," he said, ^^ that you were not at liberty to 
undertake the privileges she offers." 

" Very well," said Miss Speed, " perhaps that 
is best." 

"You said just now," continued Fleming, 
" that you had faith in me. I warn you that you 
had better not have faith in me. You had bet- 
ter not believe that I shall give you good advice. 
I 'm not one bit disinterested. But it simply 
comes to this : I don't want you to go away. I 
don't feel willing to spare you." 

As he spoke she had suddenly changed color. 
He went on, " I ask you to stay with me, to bo 
my wife." 

He stretched his hand across the table, hoping 
that she would meet it, but she sat as if frozen. 
She no longer looked at him. The whole ex- 
pression of her face had altered. He started up, 
and to approach her made the circuit of the table. 
She too rose. 
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" Annis," he said, " look at me." 

" No, no, no ! " she murmured. " Do not come 
near me." But he took her hand. 

" Oh, Mr. Fleming," she faltered, " I cannot 
bear to have you " — 

" To have me tell you I love you dearly ? " 

" No, no ! " 

" Do you hate me ? " 

^' No, it is just that. I like you so much, I 
admire you so much, I cannot bear to have you 
less than I have believed you." 

He had not retained the hand she had so re- 
luctantly left in his, but had laid it back upon 
the other, folding it there. 

"Your belief in me scarcely flatters me," he 
now said. " I suppose it is that I am old, too 
old for you." 

" You do not understand," she said, speaking 
with a soft vehemence. " If you were a thou- 
sand years old, it could make no difference, if, 
if — But there is no question of that. I am 
not thinking of marrying, and — and — between 
you and me there would always be " — 

" Be what, in God's name ? " 

" You seem to forget the past," cried Annis, 
as if eager to justify herself. 

" My past ? " he demanded. 

" I thought," said Annis, kindling altogether, 
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^^ that a love like yours for that beautiful young 
creature was enough to last a life ; that your sor- 
row for her had gone through and through you, 
putting its seal on all things. In the summer, 
when I used to sit and look at her picture, I my- 
self loved her so, I felt that I could understand 

you." 

'^ You plant that past — just those ten months 
out of my forty-six long years — between you 
and me ? " said Fleming, coming up to her again. 
^^You make a threatening ghost of wh^t be- 
longed to another stage of existence altogether ? " 

^^ I cannot bear to have you untrue to her. I 
hate loss of love, extinct faiths, — for you did 
love her once. I felt for you so when I was 
reading that diary I " 

^^Feel for me a little now," said Fleming. 
^'When she died I was still a boy. All the 
while I was making that record I was less than 
thirty. I will not say I got over loving her 
soon. I have never got over it. A man lives 
certain things down, but they are a part of him. 
I have had fits of caring, and then I have had 
fits of not caring. Sometimes I felt dead to 
everything but my work. It is a curious thing 
how a man can go on. I have been happy 
enough at times, watching the growth of plants, 
the flight of birds, of bees, of insects. Oh, I 've 
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got on. I 've lived after a fashion, but I ask 
you for more." 

He had spoken with earnestness, sometimes 
almost with violence. She did not answer, but 
there was no yielding in her face. He pro- 
ceeded : " You are thirty-one. Did you never, 
perhaps, when you were younger and happier, 
care a little for somebody ? " 

She shook her head. 

^^ There might have been a word, a look, even 
a kiss ? Those things do happen, and yet one 
does not marry." 

"Never, never," she said. "I have never 
been in love." 

"It would have pained me horribly," said 
Fleming, "but yet I could have forgiven you. 
I could have let it all go, provided you loved 
me better ; I should even have felt that being 
older you had a capacity for a deeper feeling, 
for a more real comradeship." 

His eyes, never once withdrawing from her 
face, saw no sign of faltering. " Say it plainly," 
he said in a deep tone of pain. " Do not try to 
put it on other grounds. You do not love me." 

" I certainly do not love you." 

" I have n't dared tell you yet how well I love 
you, Annis Speed, but you drew me from that 
first moment." 
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She made a gesture as if impatient at having 
to repel such a thought. ^^ It does not belong to 
my life/' she said almost fiercely. ^^ I have too 
many duties. I have been too unhappy." 

^^ I will share your duties. I long to try to 
make you happy." 

" I have no wish for happiness," said Annis. 

" You could not bring yourself to love me ? " 

He had again come close to her and reached 
out once more for her hand. He looked into 
her face. ^^I am horribly tempted," he said, 
with indescribable gentleness, ^^ to tell you that 
I could make you love me." 

In setting this down the voice is wanting, the 
look is wanting, the whole thrill of the moment 
is wanting. He waited a moment for a re- 
sponse ; then bent down and put his lips to the 
hand he held, and still without releasing it said, 
" Is this good-by ? " 

"Yes," Miss Speed answered quietly, "this 
is good-by." 



PART VI 

A FAMILY CRISIS 



It was three days after the events of the last 
Chapter that Fleming, on coming back from a 
walk with Theodora, found Bernard Bristow 
waiting to see him. He shook hands with the 
young man, in whose whole face there was such 
a pained air of astonishment that he said in- 
stantly, " Agnes will not see you ? " 

^^ Refuses absolutely," said Bernard. As he 
spoke the young man looked taller, his whole 
figure took on a more impressive dignity. His 
voice sounded deeper, his intonation was more 
measured. " First," he went on, " she sent down 
word that she was not at home, but she was 
at home. Then she explained through Augustus 
that she was not well, but Augustus assured me 
that both young ladies were as well as usual at 
luncheon. Afterward she declined to see me 
altogether." 

Fleming shook his head. ^^ You might as well 
have accepted these pious frauds," he said. 
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^' Evidently she kindly wished to gloss over the 
painful truth." 

Bernard faced about. "Sir,"' he said, "I 
think you do not understand." 

" The fact is, I suppose," said Fleming, " this 
is a gentle way of saying that her feelings have 
not changed since June." 

" Mr. Fleming," said Bernard, " I have gone 
over and over again in my own mind every in- 
cident of my intercourse with Agnes to the least 
detail, and I am satisfied that she cares for me." 

^^ A man sometimes flatters himself," returned 
Fleming grimly, as one who has himself gauged 
the deeper meanings of experience. 

" Not I," said Bernard. " I am incapable of 
self-deception. My way in any case of doubt is 
to sum up the whole case, adducing the testi- 
mony in due and logical order. I could offer 
you, Mr. Fleming, thirty-seven^ distinct proofs 
of Agnes's attachment to me." 

" One might suffice," said Fleming, with com- 
miseration, ^^ and yet she turns her back on you." 

^^ She does not know her own mind," said 
Bernard, with intense indignation. 

Fleming looked at the young man with a feel- 
ing of being ludicrously embarrassed. To de- 
fend Agnes was hardly worth while ; to offer to 
mediate was to admit a dangerous possibility. 
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^^ If you will allow me," said Bernard, after a 
moment's pause, his knitted brow showing that 
he was getting ready to rehearse his thirty- 
seven distinct grievances, " I will give you a 
succinct account " — 

^' Oh, no, I could n't think of hearing any 
more about it," said Fleming. ^^The girls do 
seem to Have coquetted a little, but they are 
now sorry for it. They had no conception of 
the possible pain they were inflicting. The real 
fact seems to be that they do not wish to marry. 
They declare their intention of devoting them- 
selves to me." 

^^ And will you accept such an appalling sac- 
rifice," thundered Bernard, — "let them give 
up their happiness to all eternity ? " 

My girls are only twenty," said Fleming, 
and at twenty eternity sometimes only lasts 
six months. You will have to leave ray daugh- 
ters and me to get on as comfortably as we know 
how. And now " — he held out his hand. 

There was in Fleming's tone and in his ges- 
ture that economy of expression which showed 
Bernard that enough had been said, on the 
present occasion at least. But he still burned 
to interrogate, to insist, to demand, and it was 
only by a tremendous effort that he brought 
himself to say, " I will take my leave of you 
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and your daughters, Mr. Fleming, as soon as 
I have a distinct answer to one question. As I 
said before, there are thirty-seven reasons for my 
belief that Agnes loves me. Will you go to 
your daughter for me, and recall to her mind an 
occasion when we were at Mrs. Dowdle's ? It so 
happened that I, James Hicks, and another young 
man with whom I was not acquainte'd simulta- 
neously approached her offering ices, when she 
accepted mine. Will you ask your daughter, 
I say, Mr. Fleming, what she meant when she 
said to me, ^Ybu always know what I like,' if 
it was not that she believed in me, trusted in 
me, preferred me?" 

Fleming looked at Bernard. ^^ Do you mean 
that I am to go and put this preposterous ques- 
tion to Agnes ? " 

^^ I do mean it. My whole future hangs on 
it." 

^^ And if she makes an answer which dashes 
your hopes ? " 

" Then, Mr. Fleming, I will go. I will take 
the next train to the scene of my new duties, 
and devote myself to them as if between me and 
happiness no chasm yawned." 

Fleming seemed for an instant to weigh the 
matter, then jumped up with an air of find- 
ing in the action prescribed a suggestion of a 
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possible release from an embarrassing position, 
and murmuring, ^' Wait five minutes, my good 
fellow," left the room. 

Divining that Agnes had flown to the sanctu- 
ary of her bedroom, he went upstairs and 
knocked at the door. It was Theodora who 
opened it. She had come in with him and had 
gone to reinforce her sister. ^^ She will not see 
him, papa," said Theodora. " Nothing will in- 
duce her to see him." 

^^ Please, papa, tell him to go away. Tell 
him that we are so happy, so bound up in each 
other, that I could n't leave you," said Agnes. 

Fleming, wedging himself into the partly 
opened space, had a vision of the weeping Agnes, 
who looked anything but happy. 

" Tell him that you are our only object, papa," 
said Theodora, " that " — 

" Oh, he considers me an ogre, a monster, 
already," said Fleming. ^^ He sent me up to 
put one question to you, Agnes, and when that 
is answered he promises to go." 

"Must I answer it truthfully?" said' Agnes, 
with a shudder, as if she knew not to what she 
was engaging herself. 

" Of course, truthfully," said Fleming. 

He nerved himself to state the case. " The 
scene was, I think," he said, "at Mrs. Dow- 
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die's. He, James Hicks, and another young 
f eUow " — 

^^ It was Langdon Breeze," murmured Agnes, 
who remembered very well. 

^^ They all brought you ices at once, and you 
said to Bristow — what was it you said to Bris- 
tow ? " demanded Fleming. 

^^I said he always knew what I wanted," 
murmured Agnes. 

" What did you mean by that ? " 

'^ That I liked strawberry cream and biscuit 
glac^. James Hicks had orange ice, and Lang- 
don cafe frappe." 

" And that was all, — you meant no more ? " 

^^ That was all," moaned Agnes. 

A few minutes later Bernard was seen tearing 
down the drive without a glance behind him at 
that upper window where Agnes and Theodora 
were peering through the curtains. Every swing 
of his arms, every stride expressed disgust, dis- 
enchantment, disillusion. 

Agnes threw herself into Theodora's arms. 
" He will never forgive me now. He will 
look down upon such — duplicity. Oh, I 'm so 
miserable." 

" Do you suppose I am having a good time ? '* 
demanded Theodora. ^^ Do you suppose I sent 
Owen away again for my own enjoyment ? Is 
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it not enough to carry us through to think that 
we are saving papa? " 

Fleming unluckily suffered a sensation of be- 
ing lost, not saved. It was not only Bernard . 
Bristow he had had to dismiss, but Owen Tor- 
rance as well. Fleming had the paternal sense ; 
he liked to feel that his daughters were not easily 
conquerable. He enjoyed Theodora's tone, — 
her detachment from any point of view which 
made Owen's feeling seem to be of importance 
to her. 

"Oh, if he enjoys this sort of thing, if he 
likes coming every little while, if it is sport to 
him, it is not death to me ; but I should sup- 
pose he might get a little more variety out of 
his career." 

There was such a suggestion to Fleming, who 
was the go-between, of * magnificent security in 
this, he found it no easy matter to keep a little 
encouragement out of his tone to the young 
man, who had at once replied, " I don't want 
any variety. There 's enough variety in Theo- 
dora to satisfy me for the rest of my existence.' 

" Do you mean to keep on coming, then ? 
said Fleming, with an air of severity. And 
Owen had pleaded, "Don't you think, Mr, 
Fleming, she may finally give in ? " 
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^ You consider that no woman could withstand 
you forever ? " Fleming had replied. 

^' I '11 keep on trying until I 'm fifty, at all 
events," said Owen. 

But then, Fleming said to himself, Owen was 
young. He could afford to believe in himself. 
He had not been cast down, he was not destroyed. 
And if it were with less patience that Bernard 
Bristow received his rebuff, still he had not ac- 
cepted an actual defeat. He never could have 
admitted the possibility that Agnes knew her own 
feelings. Failing the thirty-seventh, he had still 
thirty-six good reasons for believing that she 
loved him. It was Fleming who doubted him- 
self, who had halted on the threshold of speech, 
who had not dared to cross it. Annis Speed by 
this time probably remembered their interview as 
one remembers a dream. He could have made his 
meaning vivid ; but no, he had not wished so to 
win her. Eloquence was for youth. Annis had 
apprehended so much ; he had left it for her pen- 
etrative suggestion to apprehend all. If she had 
not understood, it was because she would not. 

At the same time with this burden of regrets, 
he carried along with him a sense of the irony 
of human existence. For at the moment he had 
made his plea to Annis he had believed that his 
old duties, domestic and social, were at an end. 
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Yet here were his daughters declaring that no- 
thing could induce them to marry ; that it was 
theilr seventh heaven to devote themselves to him. 
They could not even sit down to breakfast with- 
out congratulating him and themselves upon the 
bliss of being inclosed in this little paradise of 
their own into which no serpent could intrude. 
They surrounded him, hemmed him in. H he 
seemed restless, " Surely, you will not gO out 
without us ! " was their exclamation. They were 
ready to drive him, to ride with him, to put on 
seven-league boots and walk with him. Nothing 
he could suggest that was not their enthusiastic 
choice. They constantly assured him that their 
tastes, their likings, were modeled so exquisitely 
upon his own, he could never be at fault. They 
would follow him into any undertaking. To have 
seemed to demur, to dismiss them that he might 
have a moment's solitude, would have been to 
disinherit them of their kingdom, make them 
orphans indeed. 

He had to love his daughters : he had no other 
resource ; and he did love them, with their dumb 
little delicacies of consideration for his every 
habit and foible, their sweet wishf ulness to please, 
their freedom from all egoistic insistence upon 
their own rights. Indeed, they seemed to have 
forgotten that any rights existed for themselves. 
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They were conscious of nothing but their duty to 
him. It was characteristic of Fleming that he 
abased himself, since he could not rise to their 
level of exaltation, of passionate surrender. He 
felt that he rang hollow, offered nothing for 
their devotion but a stale counterfeit. He needed 
a constant whip to wind him up. This was 
supplied. For if he allowed himself a moment 
of reverie, if he loitered, stayed too long in his 
work-room, — which place was brooded over now- 
adays by nameless thoughts, — Agnes or Theo- 
dora was sure to fly to his side, hang upon his 
arm, press her cheek to his, with — 

'^ Oh, papa, tell me you are quite happy with 
us, — that you want nothing else, care for no- 
thing else." 

What could Fleming say but that with such 
dear girls a man must be a monster not to be 
content. But once he went on to explain, 
'^ When a man gets used to a daily grind, he 
needs a grind. I am thinking a little of what I 
shall take up next, and presently I shall get a 
push, and then the mill will begin again." 

'^ Does it seem to you," Theodora would ask 
Agnes, when at bedtime they were no longer on 
guard, ^^ as if he were thinking so awfully much 
of her?" 

*^ I see it in his eye sometimes," Agnes would 
reply. 
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Agnes and Theodora believed, indeed, that 
they had been fighting the enemy at close quar- 
ters. Miss Hicks had enjoyed the free run of 
the house so long, it was not after a day, or a 
week, that she accepted the girls' tactics. She 
could not approach from any direction, but one 
or the other started up like a jack-in-the-box, 
welcomed her, took possession of her, and kept 
her away from Fleming, who, indeed, sometimes 
seemed to be on their side, arranging to avoid, 
defeat, and dismiss the fair one. 

The intimate life of the neighborhood went on, 
but the motive which had in the early summer 
been the bribe to Fleming's ardor having passed, 
his ardor had gone with it. Nowadays if he 
went to see Miss Hicks, Agnes and Theodora 
were with him. If she came to them, there they 
were also. 

" You do devote yourself to your father," she 
said once. It was on one of the days when the 
girls were to be found at home, with a spread 
tea-table. Miss Hicks had come in and found 
other visitors there. Then when Fleming ac- 
companied them to the terrace, '^ You do devote 
yourself to your father," Miss Hicks had said, 
and Agnes had replied quickly, — 
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" Who would not, with such a father ? " 

'* And I suppose he likes it/' said Miss Hicks 
again. 

It was Fleming who answered, — 

" Who would n't, with such daughters ? " 

He had come back in time to make this charm- 
ing stroke. Mrs. Beresford and Mrs. Charles 
Dowdle had come in with him. 

" I suppose," Flora went on with her air of 
raillery, looking at Agnes and Theodora and 
then at their father, ** that you are all sincere." 

" We are beautifully sincere," said Fleming. 

" You never stifle a yawn ? " 

"We don't need; we yawn in each other's 
faces, but we respect each other's yawns." 

" We do not yawn," said Agnes. 

'^ No, you girls stifle it, but the truth glim- 
mers out a little," said Miss Hicks. '* Still, 
you have had a successful summer. How plea- 
sant it all was ! It gave us something to do, did 
it not?" This was to Mrs. Beresford. "At 
our age we need a little fillip. But you will go 
on, girls, and have a happy winter, more dances, 
more dinners, more balls. Make the most of 
your little day 1 What I always feel nowadays, 
when I am going through the season, is, ' What 
is it all for, — all this nodding, and smiling, and 
grimacing ? ' Now and then one sees a glimmer 
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of interest in somebody's eye, but as a rule it 
is all make-belieye. If it is poor to me, what 
must it be to you ? " She addressed Fleming. 

"I imitate you," said Fleming. "You al- 
ways look as if you were deeply in it." 

" If I am not * in it,' then I am nowhere," 
Miss Hicks replied on the instant, "/have to 
be in it, from the lack of having anything more 
true, anything better worth having. I am in it 
by my up-bringing. I was steeped in it as a 
child. It is part of me and I of it. I am in it 
by my lack of resource to begin anything afresh, 
by my indifiEerence to it, by my apathy for any- 
thing outside of it. I am a part of the tedium 
of it all. But that does n't make me feel, Stanny 
Fleming, that you are in it, or that you ought 
to be in it." 

Miss Hicks had risen. "It's all very nice 
for you girls," she said, kissing first the one and 
then the other, " but I think your father looks 
as if he found the way rather weary and worn. 
Good-by." 

" Flora hBS such an immensity of knowledge of 
life," Mrs. Beresford said to Teresa, remarking 
with pleasure that not only Fleming but Theo- 
dora was accompanying Miss Hicks to the door. 

If Mrs. Beresford herself found life a little 
fiat and diy, it was something to know that she 
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had pulled up every shoot of possible happiness 
for poor Flora while it was yet in the green. 
Fleming and Theodora came back presently, 
and she turned to the two girls. It was a part 
of Agnes's loyalty to her father that she had 
never by word or sign to Mrs. Beresf ord re- 
called that lady's good advice. If Mrs. Beres- 
f ord had any consolations and revenges, it was 
not from any admission from Fleming's daugh- 
ters. Indeed, the whole vision of their possible 
danger seemed sometimes nowadays to have be- 
come blurred and blank, or would have been, 
except for a look which they occa^sionally caught 
in their father's eye. Odd to relate, now, while 
he sat down by their aunt Teresa, they saw this 
look appear, take possession, and eclipse all the 
brightness of his face. Mrs. Beresford had had 
her cup of tea and rose to go ; then,* while Flem- 
ing mechanically attended her to the door, Agnes 
and Theodora turned to their aunt. 

'* I came to ask your father for a recommen- 
dation for Miss Speed," she now explained to 
them. 

** He will be only too delighted to recommend 
her," said Theodora. 

'^ He can never say enough of her cleverness," 
said Agnes. 

" It makes one feel the baseness of things 
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that she has to ask for references, that she 
needs diplomas," said Teresa. '* The fact is that 
she has such a ferocious need of doing some- 
thing, she has never had a chance to wait, has 
never had any time to prove her own powers." 

Fleming had now come back, and Teresa in 
turn took her leave, and carried him off with 
her. He did not when he rejoined his daugh- 
ters make any effort to disguise his disquietude. 
A storm had been brooding over the splendor of 
the russet and crimson of the autumn trees, and 
broke at sunset. The evening turned out a wet 
one. Nobody came in, and when they all sat 
together beneath the portrait in the little draw- 
ing-room before the fire on the hearth, they could 
hear the howling of the wind through the trees, 
and the swirl, now rising, now falling, of the 
gusts of raiti. 

Fleming did not try to conceal his restless- 
ness. He was shaken and at the mercy of some 
thought, and was conscious that he was betray- 
ing himself. At last he paused in his pacings 
up and down the room, glanced from one to the 
other of his daughters, and said, *^ I am a poor 
companion to-night ; I see that." 

Theodora flew to his side. '^ Oh, tell us, papa, 
if we are not doing everything for your happi- 
ness ? " 
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^ I am an impostor," said Fleming. He gave 
a little laugh, but there was a sort of break- 
down in it. ^' I have been on the point of tell- 
ing you more than once that there is something 
that hinders me from any sort of heart and ap- 
preciation of " — He broke off, then went on 
presently, with a sort of roughness in his voice, 
which at the end became a thrill, ^' I have some- 
times thought that you suspected it, that part of 
your wish to devote yourselves to me came from 
knowledge of my feeling for her." 

" Oh, papa ! " cried Agnes. 

'^ Oh, papa I " said Theodora with a wail. 

*' Egoist that I was," said Fleming, and some- 
thing burning in his eyes made him press his 
hands against them, '^ I declined in her name a 
place that might have suited her very weU. 
Mrs. Cassilis, you know, wished her to go to 
Europe with her." 

^^ Can it be you are talking about Miss Speed, 
papa ? " 

'^ About Miss Speed. Whom else ? And now 
what is offered, what she feels it necessary to 
take, is something far less desirable." He had 
flung off the clasp of Theodora's arms. He 
walked to the end of the room and back. ^' She 
is poor, she is not too happy," he now said ; " I 
cannot bear to think of my part in the affair." 
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He had stopped and looked at the two girls, 
who had gathered before him with a look of 
touching solicitude. *' Of course," he said, *^ you 
cannot feel with me." 

" But we do ! " cried Theodora. 

He was conscious of the gleam in her eyes. 
Agnes did not speak, but she pressed his hand. 

^'Did you like her?" asked Fleming in a 
queer voice. 

"Like her? We simply adored her," said 
Theodora. Agnes's speech was for his ear, 
" And oh, dear papa, to have you happy." 

" Only to look at her was to feel her charm," 
said Theodora, " and when she spoke " — 

" She was always so sweet, so wise, so true," 
put in Agnes. 

Fleming clasped them both in his arms. " I 
love to have you praise her," he said. "Of 
course, she is far beyond me." 

But that was absurd. The girls interrogated. 
Nothing was so marked as the pleasure, the re- 
lief, the deliverance they had in his confession. 
Their own mistake was monstrous, but it made 
them humble. The wonderful thing was the 
quick revival of the dear old intimacy of feeling 
which had somehow departed of late. Some- 
thing fictitious in their intercourse had existed, 
but now it had dropped away. 
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" What I had thought of," Fleming was say- 
ing presently, '^ was of going to her again." 

" Go to her to-morrow," said Agnes. 

" Oh, do, papa," said Theodora ; " I wish I 
could go with you." 

Fleming was o£E at daybreak. One might as 
well be a spar tossed by the sea as to try to rest 
while one's fate is being decided. He had not 
slept, and it had become apparent to him in the 
watches of the night that Agnes and Theodora 
were not sleeping either. There came to his 
ears perpetually the sound of voices, interrupted 
every now and then by a rill of laughter. Once 
he listened at the door, perhaps a little jealous 
of their possible comments. He heard two 
words so often spoken that a flood of light 
poured in upon him, giving him a fresh point 
of view of the whole matter. Their theme was 
not the belated antics of middle-aged lovers, — 
" Owen " and " Bernard " were their subjects of 
discourse^. 

*^I shall have to whistle those two young 
fellows back," said Fleming. ^'Bernard shall 
present his thirty-six other good reasons for 
himself." 

Annis was at her mother's house at a seaside 
place. He had wired to her that he was comin'^ 
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and perhaps because it simplified things she met 
him at the train. 

" Theodora wished very much to come with 
me," Fleming said to her. '* But I have come 
alone." 

Annis looked up at him, pale, her eyes ques- 
tioning, her lips trembKng ; and as he moved 
she walked on beside him, like a statue set 
gliding. 

" Which way is your mother's ? " he asked. 

And when she had ixidicated it he took the 
other, and walked straight towards the sea, 
where on this windless October day the surfi^es 
were breaking in foam. . 

" You said that day it was good-by," he re- 
marked presently, ^^but I have ventured to 
come. My life is unlivable without you, An- 
nis. How has life been to you without me ? " 

And in the sunshine and the sea breeze and 
the sound of the surf, and with her answer, 
which seemed that day no mere phrase made 
up of words, but a solution of life's meanings 
which lifted them both above the tricks of fate 
and chance, comes the end of our story. 
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